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Of Special Interest to Teachers 


“A very charming volume is Guerber’s MyTus “T am agreeably surprised with Smart’s Manual of 
OF GREECE AND RoME. It weaves the fables into a & School Ggumnastion. tis the first one dealing with po gpapone 
consecutive narrative that combines an easy and hysical work in the public schools that can be OF SCHOOL 


limpid flow with a noteworthy art of selection and ollowed the teacher without a ke i 
author has found happy Department of the Interior training bre special LeGanne, 
medium between the greater verbosity of Thomas H Director Physieal Training, Providence Public Schools. y James H. 
MYTHS OF Bulfinch in the Age of Fable and the dry fragmen- Bureau of Education ° oe si pica te SMART. Postpaid 
tary notes of the Classical Dictionary, with its disen- Washington, D. C, Jan. 22, 1894. "ee 30 cts ‘ 
GREECE chanting abbreviations and labyrinth of cross-refer.| | “I have just received a copy of your | ‘These Manuals not only outline the work for the ; : 


find it one of the most useful and practical | on methods of teaching, but they show the principles 
By H. A. GUERBER. Ere books that has been written on the man- | that underlie the study and teaching of the subject, 
gers agement of schools. The selection of | and the methods pursued are based on these prine WHITE’S 


Price, postpaid, us to 
g gravely pursued as if history were in 
$1.50. question. Apposite verses from the poets are em- materials for moral lessons and your an.- | ciples. 
i F : i h al el ts of ch t THE FourtH Year MANUAL outlines the fourth NEW COURSE 
Sel, off year work and presents methods of teaching Geo- [N ART IN- 


by over seventy illustrations. We recall no recent} and your discussion of the question of 
ia Vile mane interesting, or which, without | punishment are so attractive that I cannot teal STRUCTION 
being pretentious, will give the reader so quickly! lay aside the book without looking over falas thenh (illustrated b chaste); Betenteal 
and surely a knowledge of classical mythology.”—/| every page. The chapter on mechanical Drawing: Historic orang Design; "Maid and Two New Manuals 
New York Times, Fan. 14, 1894. devices will be very helpful to the young | Object Drawing; and Blackboard Sketching. Postpaid, each, 
el teacher because he will find something | Tue FirrH Year MANUAL outlines the fifth year 50 cts. 
“The book, as Prof. Swinton gave it to the press| that he can make use of at once. Most | work, and contioues and extends the work of the 
SWINTON’S twenty-two years ago, was so modern as to make re- writings on this subject fail to give any | Fourth Year. The illustrations of blackboard 
visal of fact or method almost wholly unnecessary, pea} help."—W, T. Harris, U. S. Com- sketching in these books are beautiful specimens of 
SCHOOL and yet the publishers have deemed it wise to have| | >. so of Education. engraving and form a most attractive feature of the 


the latest experts touch up every map and chart, manuals. 
HISTORY OF and paragraph that could have School Management. By Dr. EMERSON E. * 
eightened. As a result—a thing that rare ap- . Just issued. A practical and valuable 
THE WU. 8. mos genuinely good thing has , A. haqpesed 4 fronton mM. teachers and all persons interested | White’s New Course in Art Instruction, the 
By WM. SwINTON. many points and lowered at none. Those of us who in the right penning of the young. By mail, | latest and best system of Drawing for schools, in- 
Price, postpaid, recall William Sw.nton in the days of his educational pestgass, ¥.08. cludes: Books 1, 2, & 3. per doz, $1.00. Books 4 to 
90 cts. and literary glory, all rejoice in every effort that setae ° » per doz., $1.80. Besides Manuals and Outlines for 
keeps his memory green by perpetuating his works.” sd eachers, Drawing Models, Colored Paper, Sticks, 
—Fournal of Education. P Tablets, and all necessary material. 


he leading American Text-Books for Common Schools, while their list of High School and College 
holarship. Besides they are constantly publishing new books to meet new demands in every 
s in English Liiterature, Mathematics, Natural Science, Ancient and Modern Languages, etc., 
selection and supply of school books. 


The American Book Company publish t 
Texts is unequaled in extent, variety, and sc 
department, their recent issues including work 
etc. ‘ They cordially invite correspondence on all matters relating to the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Boston Portland, Ore, 


LATEST EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS OF CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 


Psychology, Descriptive and Ex-|Jacoban Poets. By Epmunp GossE. Greece in the Age of Pericles. By Aristotle, And the Ancient Educa- 
planatory. A Treatise of the Phe-| Price, $1.00 net. ARTHUR J. GRANT. 12m», with illustra-| tional Ideals. By THomas Davip- 
This yolume is an attempt to direct critical atten. tions. $1.25 net. SON. Price, $1.00 net. 


nomena and Development of Human 
duri 
Mental Life. By GrorGe T. Lapp. An introduction to the study of Greek history. B Froebel, And Education by Self 


Price, $4.50. for the first time in a book of this nature. “ae 
. |The French War and the Revolu-| Activity. By H. 

Civilization During the Middle Ages. |The Philosophy of Beautiful. Being) (American History Series.) By| Price, Bowes 
(Especially in its Relation to Modern Civ- Outlines of the History of Aesthetics. By : a 
ilization.) By GEORGE B. ADAMS. $2 50. WILLIAM KNIGHT. Price, $1.00 net. WILLIAM M. SLOANE. Price, $1.25. The Philosophy of the Beautiful. 


Socialism: Its Growth and Outcome.| Being a Contribution to its Theory, and 
Middle Colonies. By Samuet A.| tory Series.) By Ggorce P. Fisner.| By WILLIAM Morris and E. BELFoRD| to a Disccussion of the Arts. By 
DRAKE. Price, $1.50. Price, $1.25. Bax. Price, $1.00. WILLIAM KNIGHT. Price, $1 00 net 

Any book obcve mentioned will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Descriptive Catalogue of Educational Publications sent free. Privileges of Examination, Introductory Prices, Regular Rates 
to Instructors, to Libraries, and to the Traae will be cheerfully furnished upon application, 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745 Brodway, N. City. 
‘© We are entirely satisfied with it.’—Mr. Joseph Hall, Pr. H. Se. ,Hartford, Conn, —— ** Have seen no book we would substitute for it’’—Mr, 


J. F. Kent, Pr. H, 8 — “Have not seen a mre satisfactory book.”—Mr. 8. B. Clark, Mil Acad , Worcester, Mass.—*' Too 
—Prof. D. H. Darling, Supt , Joliet, Iu. —— “It has given entire satisfaction ’’—Prof Evans, State Nor. 


VOU / much cannot be said in its favor’’ 

Mese éy Zz ext-Books Sch , W. Va. — “I have not seen its equal, and think it cannot be fourd.”—Prof Fogg, Co. Supt , Marshall Co., Ia. —— *' Better adapted 
than any with which your committee is acquainted.””— Report of Text-RookCom., Philadetphia,——* We find it perfectly sa‘ isfactory as a text- 
book.”— Mr. John A. O'Keefe, Prin. H Ses, se Mass.—*‘‘ The results are far better than with apy other book I ever used ’—Prof. 

er 


The Making of Virginia and the|The Colonial Era. (American His- 


— JV— feo EB. Dizon, Prin H Sc , Cohoes. N. ¥.——* egard itas superior #4 a practical text-boo to any with which we are acquainted.”— Chas. 
W. Hill and forty one other Boston Masters.——“ Is simple, comprehensive, and contains what is needed in public scho»l work.”-- Prof. Frank 
R. Dyer. Prin. H Sc. Salem. Ohio 
MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS meet all the requirements of High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satisfac- 
OO 22 Z Ng. tory manner, as evidenced by hundreds of unqualified testimonials. Correspondence requested. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, - - . 23 Hawley St., Boston; 106 Wabash Av., Chicago, 


WHAT SHALL WE USE FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING ? 


There are few books for young people more charming, helpful, and instructive than the 


Young Folks’ Library, 
a series of delightful volumes, for supplementary reading, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. This library includes 
STORIES OF CHILD LIFE, Four volumes. “At Home,” “At Play,” “In the Coun- 
try,” “ At School,” and 
THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. A unique and valuable series of Geographical 


Readers, comprising five volumes: “ First Lessons,” “Glimpses of the World,’ “ Our 
Own Country,” “Our American Neighbors,” “ Modern Europe.” 
For Full information see our descriptive circulars and illustrated catalogue. 
We also publish a complete line of superior textbooks in all grades for schools, academies and col- 
leges. Correspondence cordially invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
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Wanted. Liberal Salary pa 
Expert Teaching. (ay Wy A FREE | TEACHERS’ Vacation to urope 
FORM CLUBS NOW! Equipped. Estimates eub- | | expenses puid. Address” 
EUROPE | 36 Bromaeia st. Boston 


AND SAVE EXPENSES. Abridged AMES BALL, 
and for Circular of our Sixteen Il- QUCENE CO. Inc. FREE OF 300 Specimens 


CIRCULARS READY. Address 
lustrated’Catalogues, which aggregate 
PHILADELPHIA, U. 5S. A- 
ZOOLOGY. 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Cuas. F. KinG, Boston Highlands, Mass. 600 pages. 
DIPLOMAS AT THE — FAIR [ | ST 
A simple and practicable device for WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU py 


m! sharpening stone slate pencils. It IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
does the work quickly, is easy to op $10.50 SINGER tev. 


The 
Columbia 
2s 
Bicycle 


erate. makes no dust, and is porta- Sth complete of 
ble. Price, 81.00. Send us $1.00 
and we will forward by express the 
Sbarpener with tills; or by mail, 
postpaid, same without tills (Seecut.) If you are not perfectly 


tachments and guaranteed for 10 yeara Shippe! any 

where on 30 days’ trial. No money required 1». ad- 

vance. 75.000 nowin use. World’s Fair Medal awariied 

“a3 Buy from factory, save dealers’ and agents’ profic 

A Write ile, for our LARGE FREE CATALOGUE 
Oxford 


fg. Co., 342 Wabash Ave., Chicago, | 


ote 


SA 


C t lo ue satisfied you may return Sharpener and receive your money back. 
ote | ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. | or THE,SARNIVAL OF 
For 1804 = Catalogue Manufacturers of THRE STATES. 
upon | School Apparatus and Supplies. Mave You Seen It? 
[Mention this paper.) 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. Eminently suitable for local entertainments ot 
W and by every kind, and especially adapted for SCHOOLS, 
>< andsomest and most comprehen- It afford 
“x AN IN AND CLUBS, SOCIETIES, etc. affords charming 
Send 25 cents for sample copy to 
and beautifully printed and illus- \97 A New Method ---iThe Mineralogical Primer. MARY E. SMITH, Winchester, N. 1 
> trated. Its pages are alive with ees Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. eee 
interesting matter pertaining to Own your minerals. WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. A pleasing Sci " E Teacher N j One 
er 


Always popular. 
Quickly learned. We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’S EXPRESS DUPLICATOR, 


Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments 


cycling,and should be read by every G> Increase your collection. 
and Instruction by Correspondence. 


intending purchaser of a bicycle. 4) Systematize your study. 


Nd We mail it on receipt of two 2-cent stamps, or 9 Address for circulars MINER H. PADDOCK, 238 Crescent Ave., JERSEY CITY, N. J. They may be seen and tested Ot Room No. 6, or wil 
it may be Obtained free at Columbia Agencies. be ~4 express on application to O, OF Wi 
A 
POPE CRITERION MAGIC LANTERNS 
Boston. New York. Chicago, Hartford, and Ou, View of Fair. 8 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 
Send 14 cents in ste f Daily M riptuie, Temperance. and other subjec or pro ep 
of Desk ( best thing lectures or private talks. H Y E RTRIC HOSIS 
AX, a =, 1 Catalogues B C It & C 16 Beekman St., NewYork. (Superfiuous Hair) 
ofe of, ote of ole ofe 3% ote free. D. UO O. 189 LaSalle St , Chicago. Permanently Cured by Electricity. 
FRAN IRIN IEA MME, WALDRON, ®pecialist, will receive patrons 
for tee ante aad treatment of 
’ annoying blemish. special process, sure and gen- 
NE NEW Awarded Eleven Medals at the World’s Fair. tle. apnroved by physicians. Absolutely without 
z discomfort, mark, or return. Moles removed 


ptt. also, leaving no traces. Interview or corresprn- 
yearly subscription to the dence cordially invited, and strictly confidential. 


. fon. 
will secure one 0, 
the best emical and P ysical aa 
$2.50 FounTAIN PENS WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


not count as a new one. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS. 


8 Somerset 8t,. Boston, Mass. 
MICROSCOPES Portiand to Liverpool. 
OOL, DERRY, OR GLASGOW, 
We would tender our grateful acki owledgements = AND TO LIVERPOOL, D Y 
to our numerous friends for their e. pressed confi 


Cabin, $45 and upward. Second Cabin, $30. 
dence and iiberal patronage. No pains will be spared ACCESSORIES. 


Stecrage at Lowest Kates 
to merit a continuance of their favors, We bave a 
lopg avd constantly increasing list of excellent can- 


NEW YORK 
duce to our patrons. 
INCORPORATED 


Musical, far sounding. and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &&. 


MENEELY & CO., | Established 


° 


Saloon, $40 and upward. Steerage at lowest rates. 
Passenger accommodations unsurpassed 


GLASGOW to BOSTON, 


Second Cabin, $30 ; Steerage, $24. 


Also State Line Steamships, anv Guascow. 
HIKAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


.E Su 
Boston, Suppl Apply to H. & A. ALLAN, Agts., 92 State St., Boston. 
ipti |AGENTS $10 a dayat home 
I diately, i pe een lad tl Of Hvery Description. An Electrical Machine which will selling LIGHTNING PLATER 
mmediately, in a college in Oregon, a or gentle - > and plating Jeweiry, Watches, 
man teache: of English branches, especially to teach work in all weathers—price $15 Tebiware ysis ra 
Elocution, Composition, Physical Culture. and His- Send for our 300-page illustrated Catalogue. finest jewelry good 8s ne, aul 
We solicit your correspondence. silver or nickel. expe 
Anyone can plate the firs 


Goods need plating every 
house. Outfits complete. 
flent sizes, all warranted. Whol’ 
sale to agents $5 up. Big pro 
fits, good seller. Circulars fre 


pt. No. 6, Columbus. 0. 


RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
, for a first class man, $1,200. 
— AND — 
free. Patients boarded, nursed.and cared for. Office 


N. £. Bureau of Education, NEW YORK: 
: CHICAGO : 
mevset Boston. parciay street. RICHARDS & CO,, Limited, 
° H. F. Delno&Co. De 
Apply at once to . 
a 
8 Somerset St., Boston. Hamm On d Q rit 19 E. Chester Park, . . Boston, Mass. 
F d 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY. r uly Para 


byterian $600. App'y to 
WANTED, 

In a western college, a male teacher of Vocal Music, wt =i HB EP ILE PTIC, PARALY TIC, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

In High School, in a large New England city, a male lytic Institute in the United states. Consultation 


a ’ eeping an esire nd for circulars. 

Busines Forms, prs GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
N. E. Burean of Rancation, | , THE FAVORITE NUMBERS 14 KARAT 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. T (i) 
JOSEPH G' LLOTT S 303, 204, 604 51 GOLD PLATE 
At the openin po N E STEEL 270, 601 F., 332, (= nd ve 
city, lady teacher of Vocal Music (Holts and his other styles. A 
Guaranteed salary, $275 which may be much in: Sold by All Dealers throughout the World OS, er 
‘ charm sent with | 

amine it and if you think! 


creased by private instruction. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


: Somerset Boston, Ninth Annual Edition. 


a bargain pay our 


price, 62.75 and express ry 


and 


Gold Watch, Write to-day, 


w Eng ._ For particulars a Him this offer will not appe 
ORCUTT, Manager, HE Including For School Year 1893-94, again. 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. iM NATIONAL MFG. 
THE GeocraruicaL oF THE YEAR. co 
By GILMAN C. FISHER, Supt. Schools, Pawtucket, R. U. 334 Dearsorn ST. 
Chalk Marks Price, 50 cts. With Perforated Maps for Slate Work, 600, CHICAGO, ILL. 
: . 
FOR THE Blackboard, = oe — saps and revised to date, is by far the best and most complete edition that 
ye en published. 
Drawn by D. R. AUGSBURG. Twenty-three pages of new matter have been added under the head of “ Geographical News of the Sp ecial ists 
A series of nearly 300 drawings, on cards, designed | Year,” in which are treated in a concise manner the geographical events which occurred betw Iu Music, Drawing, Manual Trait 
in the most simple mauner. August 1892 and July 1893, inclusive.. Fourteen pages of valuable statistical tables are append 4. a ing, Mathematics, and Science” 7. 
May be used 4 object lesson numbers, language Three new Maps have been added,— one of Africa, and two showing the National Parks d eo ee Se 
and busy work, or as drawiag cacds. Forest Reservations of the Pacific Slope and of the Rocky Mountains. — wew ENGLAND, 
Price, 20 cents. GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS OF THE YEAR, separate, in paper covers. Price, 20 cts rene BURKAU OF EDUCATION 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., Address on application 
3 Somerset St., Boston, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 
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Journal of Hducation. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. : : >: + 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, 2. @ year. 
One renewal and one new subscription. 380 7 ’ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, -.60 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates, 
Oid subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a cint of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), » $1.00 a year, 
Both papers to one address, - 38.00 * 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St.. - + = = « Boston, Mass, 


[Written for the JourNaL.] 
THE DEATH OF BURNS, 


BY W. GEORGE POWELL, 


Three graces flow distraught unto his tomb 
In angry wonderment—Pity, Love, and Fame— 
Their hair dishevelled and their cheeks aflame 
With indignation at the reckless doom 
Which suffered peerless Barns to lose his bloom 
Of life and glory ;—rarest Burns, whose name 
The great remorseless world heard in ite shame, 
While these three o’er him knelt, half hid in gloom. 


Bewailing, fair-formed Love was wild with woe, 
And with her straining arms emb: aced his bier ; 
And reeling Fame gazed bsftled to and fro, 
Bewildered, stunned, and shivering with fear, 
But Pity sat like stone, her head bent low, 
In anguish far too keen to spare a tear! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Sort. Joun Jasper, New York City: Expertness is 
dependent upon familiarity with one’s work. 


Feii1x Apter; The personality of the master of the 
school is the chief factor of moral influence in it. 


pupil in the Canton (0.) High 
School: The study of current events is a link between the 
school and the world. 


Surr. J. W. Rozerts, Tacoma, Wash. : Reading and 
spelling lessons for grammar grades may profitably be 
taken occasionally from papers asd magazines. 


Amapo CHareEs, Commissioner, New Mexico: It is 
the small, weak districts that need aid and encourage- 
ment; the large ones are able to take care of themselves. 


A. B. Potanp, New Jersey: Far greater harm arises 
from placing children upon ill-adapted seats and keeping 
them there for long periods at a time than from any other 
cause. 


Prin. JAmes S. BaRRELL, Cambridge, Mass.: Often 
some incident of school life furnishes a lesson whose influ- 
ence in a particular direction could never be equaled by 
& formal lesson. 


Supr. Gruman C. Fisner, Pawtucket, R. I.: I should 
like to make the boys and girls lovers of books, nature, 
honest labor, God, country, and the right. To do this is 
the distinctive purpose of the New Education. 


Supr. George Grirrita, Utica, N. Y.: The first 
daty to a poor teacher is to help her become better, not 
to seek her removal. If after fair trial and effort she 
cannot or will not become a good teacher, another ques- 
tion arises. 

Super. W. H. Moraan, Cincinnati: There is no board 
or association of men in public life whose labors are so 
productive of rich fruit as are those of men engaged in 
providing ways and means for the maintenance and bet- 
terment of our public schools. 


Supr. C. J. Ports, Bedford Qounty, Pa.: The rod is 
less used and reason more; abstract teaching less, con- 
crete more. Devices may vary to suit the individuality 
of the teacher, but underlying all may be seen general 
principles based upon the mind of the child. 


HOW I LEARNED MY GEOGRAPHY LESSON. 


BY M. E. OC. 


If you dislike geography as thoroughly as I do, you 
can realize the delight with which I greeted a proposition 
to take an out-door lesson instead of one with books and 
globe. Blackmore, our graceful motor power, shared my 
sympathy to be off, and by the time I was snugly tucked 
beneath soft wraps we were dashing over the shining 
snow, through a wide street, where modern and old time 
houses, the contrast of their architectural style almost 
ludicrous, stood beneath high elms, whose bud-tipped 
branches showed beautifully clear against the almost 
cloudless the winter sky. 

Over the track we swept, and round the curve, past 
broad meadows, where in late autumn we had gathered 
odorous, twisted ladies’ tresses, and dainty, blue-fringed 
gentians ; and, wonder of wonders! one great c!ump of 
pure white ones, with fringe-like, fairy lace. Slipping 
still lower beneath the robes, I felt glad the flowers were 
deep hidden from the piercing wind that beat againt us. 
Even Blackmore felt the cold, and throwing back his 
head, seemed to concentrate power for the almost breath- 
less run of the next few miles along a perfectly level 
country road separated from broad fields by stone walls 
that sometimes raised a perfect height of neatly fitted 
stones, and more often had the appearance of snuggling 
away from the cold. The beautiful lichens that make 
lovely these old walls in summer gave no sign of color or 
life, and the saucy chipmunks, even, were hidden, the 
only evidence of life being simply strange tracings be- 
neath certain evergreen trees, marking the pathway of 
some woodland creature that had been in search of food ; 
and an occasional crow making a blotch across the fair 
scene as he started upward, and sinking slightly, again 
pursued his course with wings, moving as clumsily as if 
weighted. 

All the farmhouses, “ shining in whiteness,” bore little 
resemblance to the gay flower-decked places that had 
gladdened the eye a few months previous; now, to be 
sure, here and there, the lost out door glory was partially 
repeated in the many paned windows where rows of 
flower-pots crowded puss out of her sunny nook on the 
window-stool. The still, dead clearness of the sky deep- 
ened as we sped past houses, around which crowded 
buildings, showing like a rended garment a bright patch 
among the sympathetic grays stained by storm and 
sunshine. 

Presently shadows crept around, and deepening into a 
great cloud, through which the sun thrust uncertain rays, 
sifted about in fine, scintillating particles of snow, more 
like sparks from some strange, fantastic forge than like 
our beloved, feathery snow. The sun at last struggling 
free, bathed the valley beyond in a peculiar light, causing 
an effect so dazzling that it was an impossibility to keep 
the eyes open. By degrees the clouds, multiplying and 
sweeping rapidly, darkened the near country, while the 
far hill-tops, holding the sun’s caresses, stood out clear 
and beautiful, like a strong, pure character in misfortune. 

Soon a sinuous length, rivaling the sky in color cold- 
ness, marked the course of a river bounding a farm—our 
destination—half a mile away. Blackmore, not unlike 
many 8 human, finding his goal nearly reached, began to 
reserve strength for the final dash with which he always 
enters our friend's domain. The jingling of bells brought 
a dear little lady to the window, and her charming niece 
out to welcome us to the warmth and all things pleasant, 
for which this quaint, old-time country house, with roof 
sloping toward and stretching across a broad, pillared 
piazza, is famous. 

Once within, the glow of the fire helped us to speedily 
forget the discomforts of the long drive, and from my 
comfortable corner I watched the shadows thicken as the 
“tumultuous silence” of the storm increased and the 
glint faded from field after field, ragged oaks, prim pines, 
graceful birches and elms. Directly the coaxing of a 


great shaggy dog led us to the artist's sanctum,—warm 
colored hangings and rugs ; old-time furniture, dark with 
age ; cupboards with shelves sunken into the walls and 
transformed into bookcases, showing a wealth of rare vol- 
umes ; draperies of India silk, illusive in softness of tex- 
ture, delicate of color, and wrought so cunningly that one 
felt an irresistible impulse to attempt gathering the lilies 
from the marvelous arabesque, made of the sanctum a 
place in which to loiter, despite the fact of rooms beyond 
overflowing with things rare and wonderful. Swinging 
in a window hammock smothered in soft bear skin, I 
enjoyed ascene like nothing found beyond New England’s 
limits. There was the great barn with open doors, 
through which the cows had just passed ; a pail of milk 
stood steaming outside, while the patient animals waited 
for the chore-man to fetch his ax and open the frozen 
drinking-trough ; an alert little dog watching in the fore- 
ground seemed ready and quite equal to keeping the 
cattle within the yard. The old grey pump, with frost- 
rimmed, icicle-decked spout and slanted handle, suggested 
a test of muscular power; above, the sky spread drear 
and forbidding ; below, the freshly fallen snow lay trod- 
den and discolored. | 

Finally, wandering through the house, where abound 
those unexpected, abrupt passages which thread old homes, 
we enjoyed the accumulations of years of foreign travel. 
Here strangely framed pictares in oil, painted by Chi- 
nese, gave us true ideas of peculiarities of dress, customs, 
and style of national life, as well as perfect impressions 
geographically of the celestial cities represented ; articles 
of apparel, gorgeous in their broideries of gold thread 
and Brazilian beetle wings; exquisite bits of elegance in 
ivory carving and inlaid work ; wonderful fans with his- 
tories ; shells of every conceivable size, shape, and color ; 
dreadful and beautiful gods; strange birds, and bags 
made from South American birds’ feet; laces that held a 
nation’s history of its handicraft ; jars, chests, and pieces 
of farniture made by South Sea Islanders, with knives 
fashioned from barrel staves, made us wonder if the pro- 
ductions of our home country were real/y any more wor- 
derfal. 

Tarning at last from these wonders, we entered a cosey 
room all a-twinkle from the fire glow upon delicate 
china, rare Russian glass and silver ware, not to be 
rivalled in oddity of design and rare workmanship by our 
home productions. Upon the good cheer dispensed and 
the lessons full of rich experience, fully given and treas- 
ured for atime of future need, it is needless to enlarge, 
for all who prefer lessons without books can understand 
it all and will know how willingly the homeward drive 
through the blinding storm was borne. 


THE FIRST FREE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


BY WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT. 


The question of precedence in the establishment of the 
first free public school in America is interesting. Sev- 
eral towns have claimed the distinction, the principal 
claimants being Charles City, Manhattan, Boston, Charles- 
town, Salem, Newbury, and Dorchester. The cause of 
these rival claims is a misunderstanding in regard to the 
terms “free school” and public school.” A “free 
school ”’ in the early days was not an institution in which 
the pupils were exempted from paying tuition, but one 
which was free to all classes. This same distinction 
should be made in the use of the word “ public’; for 
the present system of “free public schools,” where edu- 
cation is given without expense to parents, is of a much 
later date. With these definitions we may examine the 
records in regard to the various claims advanced. 

In Charles City, Va., as early as 1621, a large sum of 
money was raised by subscription, chiefly through the 
endeavors of the Rev. Patrick Copeland, for the purpose 
of establishing a free school; but it was distinctly a pri- 
vate school, supported entirely by the income from the 
fand referred to above. 
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In Manhattan, a school was started in 1633, one which 
Adam Roelandsen, an official of the Dutch West India 
Company, presided as schoolmaster ; but this was also a 
private school. It is said that this school is still in exis- 
tence, being carried on under the auspices of the Datch 
Reformed Church.’ 

The Boston Latin School was begun in 1635; bat there 
is no evidence to show that it received the support of the 
town before 1641. 

In Charlestown, on Jane 3, 1836, William Witherell 
“was agreed with to keep a school for a twelve month, to 
begin the 8th of Augast, and to have £40 this year.’ * 
The first entry, however, which indicates that this school 
was supported by taxation, does not appear until 1640, so 
it is safe to presume that before this time the school 
received private support. 

Iu Salem, the Rev. John Fisk organized a school in 
1637 ; but the first recognition of it by the town, as shown 
by the records, is under date of January, 1640 

The town of Newbury granted land to Anthony Som- 
erby in 1639, “for his encouragement to keep school one 
year”; but it was not until 1652 that a vote was actually 
passed to sustain the school. 

All the towns mentioned are singularly lacking in evi- 
dence to prove their claims. In striking contrast, how- 
ever, the town of Dorchester, Mass., has conclusive evi- 
dence to prove its title, as the Dorchester Town Records 
state definitely that on May 20 (0. S8.), 1639, it was 
ordered that— 


“ There ehalbe a rent of 20! yeerely foreu' imposed vpon Tom- 
sons Iland to bae payd p:ii; p’son that hath p'prtie io ths said 
Iland according to the p’ portion that any such p’son shall f:6 :yma 
to tyme injoy and posesse there, and this towards the mayntenance 
of a echoole in Dorchest™ this rent of 20!* yeerly to bee payd to 
such a schoolemaster a; shall uadertake to teach english latio and 
othe’ tongues, and also writing the sayd schoolmaste to be chosen 
from fc5 tyme to tyme p the freemen and that is left to the dis- 
cretion of elders and the 7 men for the tyme beeing whether 
maydes shalbe taught with the boyes or not. For the levying this 
20'8 yeerely £16 the p'ticular p’sons that ought to pay that accord- 
ing te this order. It is farther ordered that somme man shalba 
apvynted p the 7 men for the tyme being to Receine that and 
refusall to levye that p distrease, and not tynding dietresse such 
p’son as so refuseth payment shall forfeit the land he hath in 
p’prietie in the eayd Island.’’ 

The plans for the school matured slowly; bat in 1645 wardens 
were appointed ‘‘ to take care and manage y°® affairs of y° School; 
they were to see that beth y° Master & Socholer performed their 
Daty, & to Jadge of & Kad any diffsrence that might arise be- 
tween Master & Scholler, or their Parents, according to Sandry 
Rales & Directions there set down.’’! 


These “rules and directions” are given in full in the 
Town Records, and are valuable as giving an accurate 
view of the education of the early fathers. The follow- 
ing are selected from these rules. 


‘* Firat It is ordered that three able, and sufficient men of the 
Plantation shalbe Chosen to bee wardens or ii eers of the Schoole 
who shall haue the charge oiisight and ordering thereof and of all 
things concerning the same... .. 

** Secondly, the said Wardens shall haue fall power to dispose of 
the Schoole stock whither the same bee in land or otherwyse. . . . 

** Thirdly the said Wardens shall take care, and doe there ytmost 
and best endeavor that sayd Schoole may £:6 tyme to tyme bee 
supplied with an able and sufficient Schoolemaster who neiiche- 
lesee is not to be admitted into the place of Schoolemaster without 
the General! c0 ient of the inhabitants or the maior p’te of them. 

** Fowerthly so often as the said Schoole shalbee supplied with a 
Schoolem’ ... . the wardens shall f.6 tyme to tyme pay or 
oanse to ba payed vnto the sayd Schoolem™ such wages... . as 
shall of right come due to be payd. 

** Fiaethly the sayd wardens shall from tyme to tyme see that the 
Schoole howse bee keptio good, and suffisient repayre. . . . . 

“* Sixthly the sayd Wardens shal! take Care that ii; yeere at or 
before the end of the 9'" moneth their bse brought to the Schools 
howse 12 suffisient Cart, or wayne loads of wood for fewell, to be 
for the vse of the Schoole master and the Schollers in winter the 
Cost and Charges of which sayd wood to be borne by the Schollers 
for the tyme beeing who shalbe taxed for the purpose at the dis- 
cretion of the sayd Wardens. 

“‘ Lastly the sayd Wardens shall take care that the Schooem' 
for the tyme beeing doe faythfully p'forme his datye in his place, 
as echoolem™® ought to doe. .... 

** First that the Schoolem™ shall diligently attend his Schoole 
and doe his vimost indeavor for Benefiting his Schollers according 
to his best discretion without vnnecessaryly absenting himself to the 
p*indice of his echollers, and hindering there learning. 

** 2ly that from the beginning of the first moneth yatill the end 
of the 7°” he shall ciiy day begin to teach at seaven of the Clock in 
the morning and dismisse his schollers at fywe in the afternoone. 

And for the other fyue moneths that is from the beginning of the 
8th moneth vatill the end of the 12*® m6.h it shall eiiy day beginn 


1 Barnard’s “ American Journa! of Education” (1862), p. 529, note 
2 Early Colonia! Kecords of Charlestown. 


4 Blake’s Annals of the Town of Dorchester, p. 17 (1846) . 


at 8' of the Clock in the morning and [end] at 4 in{the afternoon. 

**8ly ciiy day in the yeere the vauall tyme of dismissing at noone 
shalbe at 11 and to beginn agayne at one except that 

‘« 4ly ener, second day in the weeke he shall call his schollers 
togeither betweene 12 and one of the Clock to examin them what 
they haue learned on the saboath day p®ceding at which tyme also 
he shall take notice of any misdemeanor or disorder than any of 
skollers shall haue Committed on the saboath to the end that at 
somme convenient tyms dae Admonition, and Correction may bee 
admistred by him ac-ording as the nature and qaalitie of the 
offence shall reqaire at which sayd examination any of the elders 
or other Iahabitants that please may bee p®sent to behold his re- 
ligious care herein and gine their Countenancs, and ap’pbation of 
the same. 

**51y hee shall eqaally and impartially receiae and instruct such 
as shalbe sent and Comitted to him for that eod whither their 
parents bee poore or rich not refaeing any who haue Right and In- 
terest in the Schoole. 

“ 6ly such as shall be Comitted to him he shall diligently instruct 
as they shalbe able to learne both in humane learning, and good 
literature, and likewyse in poynt of good manners, and datifall be- 
havior towards all specially their sup'riors as they shall haue occa- 
sion to bee in their p®sence whither by meeting them in the streete 
or otherwyse. 

“ "ly ily 6 day of the weeke at 2 of the Clock in the afternoone 
hee shall chatechise hia schollers in the principles of Christian re- 
ligion, either in some Chatechism which the Wardens shall p’vide, 
and p®sent or in defect thereof in some other. 

‘gly Aud becanse all mans indeavors without the blessing of 
God must needs bee fruitlease and vnsuccesefall theirfore I is to be 


Henry A. WisE 
Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md. 


a cheif p’te of the schoolem! religious care to Comend his schollers 
and his labours amongst them vnto God by prayer, morning and 
euening, taking Care that his schollers doe renué adly attend during 
the same. 

*9ly And because the Rodd of Correction is an ordinance of 
of God necessary sometymas to bee dispensed vatochildren bat such 
as may easily be abused by ciimach seiiitie and rigour on the one 
hacd, er by cii much indalgence and lenitye on the other. It is 
therefore ordered and agreed that the schoolemaster for the tyme 
beeing shall haue fall power to minister Correction to all or any of 
his schollers without respect of p’sons according as the nature and 
qualitie of the offence shall require wherto, all his schollers muet 
bee duely subiect and no parent or other of the Inhabitants shall 
hinder or goe about to hinder the master therein. Neii-helesse if 
any parent or others shall think their is iust cause of Complaint 
agaynet the master for to much seilitye, such shall haue liberty 
freindly and louingly to expostulate with the master about the 
same, and if they shall not attayne to satisfaction the matter is 
then to bee referred to the wardens who shall imp’tially Jadge be- 
twixt the master and euch Camplaysants nd if it shall appear 
to them that any parent shall make canselesse Complaynts agaypst 
the m'. in this behalf and ehall p’sist and Continue so dosing in 
such case the Wardens shall haue power to discharge the m™ of the 
care, and charge of the children of such parents. Bat if the thing 
Complayaed of bee trus and that the m™. haue indeed bene guiltie 
of mioistring excessine Correction, and shall appere to them to 
Continue therein, notwithstanding that they haue advised him oth- 
erwise, in such case as also in the case of to much lenitye ; or any 
other great neglect of datye in his place, p’sisted in It shalbe in the 
power of the Wardens to call Inhabitants together to Consider 
whither it were not meet to discharge the m' of his place that so 
somms other more desirable may be p’ vided. 

** And because it is difficult if not impossible to giue p’ticular 
rules that shall reach all cases which may fall out, therefore for a 
Covclasion It is ordered, and agreed, in Generall, that where 
p’ticular rales arc wanting there It shalbe a p’te of the office and 
datye of the Wardens to order and dispose of all things that Con- 
cerne the schoole, in such sort as in their wisedome and discretion 
they shall Judge most Conducible for the glory uf God, and the 
trayning vp of the Children of the Towne in religion, learning 
Civilitie,”’ 


This primitive school later became known as the 
‘‘ Mather School,” the name being bestowed in honor of 
the Rev. Richard Mather, who was prominent among the 
early founders of the town. It still exists under the same 
name near the spot where the first rude meeting-house 
stood, on Meeting-House Hill, having come under the 
the admirable system of the Boston public schools since 
the annexation of Dorchester to Boston in 1870. 


CHILD STUDY. 


PaysicaL DeviaTions FROM THE NORMAL AMONG 
CHILDREN IN ELEMENTARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 


[The following are a few points from the r port of an English 
Committee, consisting of Sir Douglas Galton (Chairman), Dr. F. 
Warner (Secretary), Mr. G. W. Bloxham, Mr. E. W. Babrook 
aod Dr. J. G. Garson, drawn up by De. Francis Warner. | 

“Thirty thousand children have been seen in forty-one 
schools, and notes were taken in 5,072 cases. An analysis 
has been made as to 16,094 children seen in eighteen 
schools. The pupils are observed as they stand in rank, 
usually a smaller section ata time. The inspector, stand- 
ing in front of each child in tarn, holds a shilling for 
him to look at, so as to fix his eyes, and thus obtains a 
fall face as well as a profile view of each side, noting the 
features separately and the cranium, the expression and 
muscular action of the parts of the face, the eye move- 
ments and other points. The trained observer can read 
off the points in the physiognomy of the individual 
features and their parts, noting the proportions and form 
of each. 

‘“‘ Having inspected each child in the line, the children 
are asked to hold out their hands in front of them, and 
for a moment the action is done before them. The 
balance of head, spine, shoulders, as well as of the arms, 
hands and fingers, are noted in each case. Finally the 
observer places his hand on the head, noting size, form, 
bosses, etc , and the palate is inspected in each case. 

* At each of these stages, in the inquiry, children pre- 
senting deviations from the normal in any particular, are 
asked to stand aside. The teachers are then asked to 
present any exceptional or dull children not picked out by 
the observer. 


‘Each selected child is re-examined individually, and 
described on a schedule form in which the defect or ab- 
normal nerve-sign is verbally described. The teacher's 
report of the child’s mental status is added. The name, 
age, and standard of each child are written in, and the 
number of children seen in each standard is recorded. 

“ As far as possible a description is given of the general 
social status of the children, their nationality, and the 
general character of the neighborhood.” 

A feature of the examination was the investigation of 
what are called “ nerve-signs.”’ 

The face is conveniently divided into three zones, the 
frontal, the middle, down to the Jower level of the orbits, 
and the lower containing the nostrils and the mouth. 
Deviations from the normal muscular action and balances 
are termed “abnormal nerve-signs”’ ; their value depends 
on the significance as indices of action in the nerve- 
centers which produce them. 

Frontal Muscles Overasting.—Horizontal creases on 
the forehead are thus produced in varying degree; the 
creases may be fine, producinga dull forehead ; or coarse, 
producing a frown. This sign varies in degree, being 
least when the child is attentive and mentally engaged. 

Corrugation.—Knitting of the eyebrows, drawing the 
eyebrows together, with vertical creases on the forehead. 

Orbicularis Oculi Relaxed.—-There is a thin, circular 
muscle encircling the eyelids. Its tone gives sharpness 
of outline to the lower lid, so that its convexity is marked. 
Its action is increased in laughter. When this muscle is 
relaxed there is fullness or bagginess under the eyes. 

Eye Movements Defective.—There may be wandering 
movements of the eyes without fixation: the child may 
not follow a slowly moving object with the eyes, but tarn 
the head without any movement of the eyer. 

Head-balance Weak.--In the normal the head is held 
erect ; it may fall forward or be inclined to one shoulder. 

The normal posture of the hand when held out to the 
word of command is straight, all parts and the fingers 
being in the same plane, and the hand on a level with the 
shoulder, the arms being parallel. 
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Hand-balance Nervous.—-The wrist drooping, the palm 
slightly contracted laterally, the thumb and fingers ex- 
tended backwards at their junction with the palm of 
the hand. 

_ Hand-balance Weak.—-In this type of balance the 
wrist is slightly drooped, the palm contracted laterally, 
and the digits are slightly bent or flexed. This posture 
is seep in sleep when the forearm is passively held out. 

Finger Twitches These may be seen when the hand 
is held oat and the fingers are spread. The twitching 
movements may be lateral or inflexion and extension. 

Lordosis —When the hands are held out an altered 
balance of the spine may be seen in a weak child, with 
arching forward in the lumbar region, while the upper 
part of the trank is thrown back. 

Other Nerve signs.-—-This group inclades the signs less 


frequently eeen, such as the following :—Slowness of re- 


sponse in movement, defects of speech, over-smiling or 
grinning, drooped jaw, with open mouth, nystagmus, 
paralysis, ete. 

It has been shown that more boys than girls are ill- 
developed; but of such cases the girls tend more to 
delicacy and mental dullness, suggesting that, while the 
average girls may work hard with advantage, there are a 
certain number who need special care. 

The group of children who appeared to require special 
training included the epileptic, imbeciles, those ‘ feebly 
gifted mentally,” and the paralyzed; they amounted to 
16 per 1000. 

Children with a defect in development form the largest 
class of cases noted in every group of schools, and such 
form of defectiveness is largely associated with nerve dis- 
order and mental culuess. It ie, however, noteworthy 
that a considerable proportion escape the two later evils. 

Of the development cases 52 per cent present 
nerve signs. 

Of the development cases 39 per cent were reported as 
dull. 

OF the development cases with nerve signs, 43 were 
reported as dull. 

Under conditions of less favorable trainiug the propor- 
tion of development cases with nerve signs, and the pro- 
portion who are dull rise. It seems, then, that efficient 
training and education do much good in preventing evils 
from arising in such cases. 

Comparing 10,000 children in elementary day schools 
of upper or middle social class with 26,000 in poorer day 
schools, we have found in the latter a smaller proportion 
with defect in development, nerve disorder, low nutrition, 
or mental dulness. 

The thin, pale, delicate children—4 per cent of the 
children seen—were almost entirely confined to the class, 
‘development cases.”” Could we remove these defects 
we should probably have a smaller proportion of children 
thin and delicate, as well as fewer with nerve disorder 
and mental dulness. 

Among children with defect of the body, those with 
‘‘ small heads” form an all important group of 2 per cent of 
the children seen; the condition falls mostly upon girls, 
and was found unequally distributed, rising for girls in 
Strand to 7 per cent, in City 6 per cent, falling in Ber- 
mondsey to 3 per cent, and in certified industrial schools 
for girls rising to 6 per cent. Such cases were more 
common among the English than the Irish or Jew 
children. 

Cases presenting some defect were least frequent among 
the children in the Jew free schools, and most frequently 
among the Irish schools, as seen. 

Eye cases were very frequent in all schools. Many 
needed spectacles who did not use them, and ophthalmia 
and its results were prevalent in many instances. 

The children reported by the teachers as dull in school 
were 7 per cent of those seen, and 40 per cent of the 
children presented some defect that was described in the 
schedules. The greater the number of defects seen in 
the groups of children, the higher rises the perc. ntage of 
mental dulness. 

The evidence accumulated tends to show that, while 
general education has effected excellent results, much 
remains to be improved concerning the care of the 
mental and physical conditions of children, especially 
as to conditions of unevolved brain power which are 
remediable by better classification and training jn certain 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF 16,094 CHILDREN SEEN, SHOW- 
ING NUMBERS PRESENTING EACH DEFECT AND 
j NUMBERS IN CERTAIN GROUPS. 
Defect or Group of Children, Boys. Girls, 
Cranial abnormality P 254 230 


External ears . 36 
Epicanthis . . . . . 97 66 
Palate . . 121 88 
Nasal bones 39 48 


defects in development,” including as 


ow 70 67 
As Abnormal Nerve signs— 
General balance ° 25 ae 
Expression ° ° ° ° ° 50 68 
Frontals overacting 207 39 
Corrugation . ° 8 3 
Orbicularis oculi relaxed . 112 101 
Eye-movements . . . 119 83 
Head-balance . . 28 85 
Head-balance weak . 167 
Head-balance nervous. . 72 112 
F inger twitches . . . . 82 41 
Lordosis . ° 14 35 
‘Other nerve signs’’ « 96 
Groups of Cases — 

Eye cases . ° 212 119 
Natrition low, pale, thin, delicate . » 184 220 
Mentally dullia school . 6416 521 
‘* Exceptional pupils,’ inclading as below 63 57 
Children maimed or paralyzed .. ° 36 85 
Children with bistory of “ fits’? during school life 16 18 
Imbeciles and idiots ° 3 
Children mentally exceptional . ‘ 1 3 
Children feebly gifted mentally 83 35 


GENUINE INSPIRATION. 


Men of genius have a personality that shows itself in 
their work. It is not imitating to learn from genius how 
to make the most of one’s limited talents. 

Deputy Superintendent Madison Babcock of San Fran- 
cisco has the power of inspiring boys to their best en- 
deavor and at the same time making meanness repellent 
to an extent that I have never seen equaled. He rarely 
talks methods in school, and he is not a school speech- 
maker, but he rarely enters a school that he does not find 
some appropriate text for a keen word that quickens the 
aspiration of pupils. - 

Mr. Babcock has written to nearly all the leading and 
best known business houses of San Francisco asking about 
the qualities and characteristics that they most desired in 
boys for their businers, and he has a generous supply of 
their replies in his pocket, and in a quiet way he will 
read, or will ask some pupil to read to his mates one 
of these letters. 

The following letter from one of the most successful 
business houses in the city, to be in whore service would 
delight almost any boy in San Francisco, has been read in 
nearly every school in the city and has done more than 
an endless array of theorizing regarding these desirable 
characteristics. It is rnmored that some teachers are 
more careful to keep their boots polished and their linen 
clean, more quiet and prompt, after reading the letter. 

OrFice O'Connor, MorraT & Co, 
San Francieco, Jan. 26, 1892. 
Mr. M. BABcock, Dept. Supt. of Schools, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir:—In reply to your inquiry as to the kind of boys we 
employ, please be advised that we look upon cleanliness and neat- 
ness in personal appearance ss the prime qualification; then they 
must be civil, obedient, move quickly and noiselessly, and when 
told to do anything, do it correctly and at once. 

We fiad that these qualities in a boy are always backed by intel- 
ligence sufficient to carry him along. 


Very respectfully, O'Connor, Morrat & Co. 
Per P. E. N. 


THE WEST VIRGINIA HILLS. 
BY MRS, KING. 


{This state school hymn of West Virginia is sung at every institute 
in the state until learned by the teachers.) 


O the West Virginia hille! How majestic and bow grand, 
With their summits bathed in glory like our Prince Immanuel’s 
! 


Is it any wonder, then, that my heart with raptare thrills, 
As I stand once more with loved ones on those West Virginia hills ? 


Chorus.—O the hills, beautifal bills! 
How I love those Weat Virginia bills! 
If o’er sea or land I roam, 
Still I'll thiok of happy home, 
And the friends among the West Virginia hills. 


O the West Virginia hills, where my girlhood’s hours were passed, 
Where I often wandered lonely, and the future tried to cast! 
Many are our visions bright which the future ne’er fa! fills, 

But how sunny were my day dreams on those West Virginia hills! 


O the West Virginia hills, how unchanged they seem to stand, 
With their summits pointed upward, to the Great Almighty’s Land! 
Many changes I can see, which my heart with sadness fills, 

But no changes can be noticed in those West Virginia bills. 


O ye West Virginia hille, I must bid you now adieu! 

In my home beyond the mountains [ ehall ever dream of you! 
In the evening time of life, if my Father onlv wills, 

ball behold the vision of those West Virginie hills, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Tr is no waste of time to have the school sing or to 
teach new songs. 


Do not in teaching history magnify over-much the 
‘‘ administrations ” ; few of them have amounted to much. 


A viaoroos warfare should be waged against the 
vicious school habit of putting the lead of a pencil in the 
mouth. Always bad, it is positively dangerous in the 
case of school pencils that pass from child to child. 


HAVE you some interesting autograph letters or a col- 
lection of coins? Take them into your classes. Perhaps 
an autograph letter from Longfellow or Whittier will 
arouse an interest that might otherwise lie dormant. 
Perhaps “the image and superscription” of Cesar on a 
Roman coin will add new life to the history recitation.— 
Frederic Allison Tupper. 


Too many school courses are the results of tinkering 
and patchwork by men who have no clear knowledge of 
the aims or principles of education and little acquaintance 
with the capabilities or needs of children. It requires 
more than an educational cobbler to frame a progressive, 
rational, well-adjusted course of instruction for graded 
schools.—Hmerson FE. White, LL D. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITION. 


St. Valentine. 

Washington. 

Sir Walter Raleigh (born March 14). 

Madame Roland (born March 17). 
St. Patrick. 

Grover Cleveland (born March 18). 


TO BE MEMORIZED. 


The schools of Ontario require that the following se- 
lection be memorized for admission to tha high schools :— 
“The Bells of Shandon.’’ “ Before Sedan” 

“Too Many in Heaven.” ‘The Three Fishers.” 

Ring out, Wild Bells.”” “The Forsaken Merman.” 

“ Lady Clare.” “ To a Skylark.” 

“ Lead, Kindly Light.” “ Elegy Written in a Couatry 
Churebyard.” 


ANSWERS TO GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORICAL 
QUESTIONS. 
JOURNAL of Oct 26.) 


16. New York, 1614; Massachusetts, 1620. 
17. New Hampshire, 1623 ; Connecticut, 1633. 
18. Maryland, 1634; Rhode Island, 1636. 

19. North Carolina, 1664; New Jersey, 1635. 
20. South Carolina, 1670; Pennsylvania, 1682. 
21. Vermont, 1724 ; Georgia, 1733. 

22. Tennessee, 1768 ; Kentucky, 1774. 

23. Louisiana, 1699; Ohio, 1788. 

24. Mississippi, 1699 ; Indiana, 1779. 

25. Illinois, 1693; Indiana, 1779. 

26. Michigan, 1701; Ohio, 1788. 

27. Flerida, 1565; Delaware, 1638. 

28. Texas, 1685; California, 1769. 

29. Washington, 1811; North Dakota, 1812. 
30. Wisconsin, 1775; West Virginia, 1764. 


MINERALS IN THE SCHOOLROOM FOR 
BEGINNERS.—((.)* 


MINER H. PADDOCK, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
LA preliminary lesson to arrive at a method.) 


Papils, we have before us, as you see, on the table, a 
number of minerals. Some of these you have collected 
for me ; others I have taken from the cabinet. You have 
seen them there and know why they are called minerals, 
and even know the names of some of them, as this blue 
azarite, this brassy, gleaming pyrite, this red hematite, 
and this rhombohedral transparent cale-spar. You have 
seen there, too, thig radiating cluster of quart crystals, 
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these shining leaves of mica, and this snowy white ala” 
baster or gypsum. 

Today we want to learn all we can of these minerals, 
and first of all we want to devise a scheme of study for such 
objects. By this we mean a systematic way of question- 
ing or examining each one. To do this we first find all 
the properties which they all have. We arrange these in 
a certain logical order, or one which will best unfold the 
properties in succession as we examine a mineral. This 
is our scheme of study. Then we apply this scheme to 
each specimen and see in what way and degree each min- 
eral shows any or all of these properties or qualities. 

Having done this, we select for each mineral the qual- 
ities which it shows more decidedly than the others show 
the same, or which the others do not show at all, and 
these we call its characteristic qualities. Thus, I hold 
this piece of black iron ore near this magnet, and find the 
needle is attracted. The others do not act in this way. 
So, when a heavy brittle black mineral attracts a magnet 
strongly we know it to be the iron ore called magnetite. 

And similarly the extreme softness and smooth touch 
of this other black mineral which I hold in my hand, to- 
gether with the black mark which it readily leaves, lead 
me to know it is graphite. 

You are accustomed to examine objects and to note 
properties in your ordinary observation and language 
lessons. Take these minerals as I hand them to you; 
look at them carefully and find two or three properties 
which you can mention to me. In what ways are they 
alike? in what different? You may try them in any 
way except that the handsomer ones you need not chip or 
break. If you want to make this trial, I will hand you 
some fragments. 

Now you are ready. What is the first and most ob- 
vious property you notice on these minerals? “ Form.” 
Very true, and perhaps quite naturally. But possibly 
you say form because generelly you are expected in such 
lessons to notice the form first. Are you sure you first 
notice form’? A hand is raised? What is it, Elsie? 

“TJ first noticed that this one is slippery ” (sleatite). 
“Mine is soft atid leaves a black mark on my hand” 
(graphite). “I first noticed the bright red color of mine ” 
(zincite). “ Mine isa beautifal blue” (azurite). ‘Mine 
is green” (apatite). ‘‘Mineis heavy.” ‘“ Mine has sharp 
corners.” ‘Mine looks like brass.” “Mine shines.” 

Some of you have noticed one thing, others another. 
What we want to do is to get these properties which 
minerals have, together in order, and when we have done 
so we shall have our scheme by which to study minerals. 

You have spoken of form. Examine your minerals and 
tell me more particularly about the form. Speak George. 

“This one has smooth sides.” How many? “ Six.” 
Has it any that are not smooth? “That is all it has.” 
Then the six sides form ite entire surface. ‘“ Mine has 
some smooth sides and some rough ones.” “ Mine has 

no smooth sides.” ‘‘ Mine has smooth surfaces, but they 
are not straight. They are curved.” Quite a variety, 
then, in form and surfaces. 

We shall find this a very interesting theme. It isa 
curious thing that some should have smooth surfaces, and 
some not. Have you felt no wonder or surprise at this ? 
See this cale-spar, with its six surfaces and these regularly 
repeated angles. You might fancy that I cut these sur- 
faces smooth with these angles purposely, but the fact is 
Icould not break them differently. Observe. I place 
this piece on the block of iron and strike it with the ham- 
mer. The mineral flies into a number of pieces, each 
one a facsimile of the original piece. Note each face. 
It is like this: / ~~ ~~ a@ perfect rhombus, or 
rhomboid. See /__ / the opposite sides are 
equal and parallel, and the opposite angles are equal. 
One pair of angles is less than a right angle, and the 
other pair each greater than a right angle. I cannot 
make them take a different angle or form. It has six 
such rhomboidal faces. So we call this form rhombohedral. 

Now show me one that has no smooth faces. Ah, this 
corundum and this quartz! I will use the quartz, and I 
wish to compare it with the cale-spar in regard to the 

property before us. I place the cale-spar on the edge of 
this block of iron and strike it parallel to one of its faces, 
and see,—it parts or cleaves in a new parallel face. It 
will part easily a number of times in that same direction. 
Several of these minerals show thie property of parting 
easily with amooth faces several times in some one diree- 


tion. We may give to this property any name we choose 
that means this, but the word cleavage is generally em- 
ployed. But when we strike the quartz (or corundum) 
we find it will not break twice with smooth face in the 
same direction. It parts or breaks in any direction and 
manner; 80, similarly, we name this mode fracture. 
Some minerals will have both properties—cleavage on 
one or two sides and fractore on another, ag this feldspar. 
This is a singular behavior of the minerals—is it not /— 
and points significantly to the interior or molecular 
structure. 

We may illustrate this structure with bricks. I have 
two piles. In one the bricks are thrown together pro- 
miseuously. In the other they are laid carefully end to 
end and side to side. See how easily the latter pulls 
apart between the rows with smooth surface of parting. 
But the promiscuous pile will part unevenly in any direc- 
tion. The uniform shape of the bricks enables them to 
be piled evenly and to part evenly. We may fancy a 
pile, however, made up of pieces of some material so 
irregular that they cannot be piled evenly. 

Similarly some minerals may have no cleavage. Were 
all the molecular particles of minerals of the same shape 
and cohesive force, we might possibly have the same form 
of cleavage in all. Later on, as we study cleavage, we 
shall see how different forms of cleavage result. 

One other point in this connection we must note. We 
must distinguish between crystalline structure and crystals. 
Here, for instance, is this crystal of halite, or rock salt, 
cubical in shape, and here is another piece of halite ex- 
actly the same shape, but not a crystal. It was broken 
out of a larger piece, and by its crystalline structure and 
cleavage took this shape. Here also, similarly, are two 
pieces of galena, and two of ealcite. The pieces have 
definite, smooth, plane surfaces at fixed angles to one 
another. But in the crystal the surfaces are the original 


exterior surface of the formation. 
LTo be continued.) 


THE NATURAL MOVEMENT METHOD IN 
WRITING*.—(VL.) 


An Original Self-Instructing System of Penmanship. 


(Chapters I., I1., III. IV. and V. appeared in JOURNALS of October 
5, 19, Nov. 2, and December 7. and December 28 J] 


BY CHARLES R. WELLS. 


Tue Sipe on LateRAL Movement.—For the reason 
that it assists directly in forming every letter, and in ad- 
dition carries the hand from letter to letter and from 
word to word across the page, the lateral movement 
becomes the controlling action in writing. It is the force 
which will enable you to utilize all other movements and 
must be thoroughly mastered at the beginning. 

PRELIMINARY PRActTICE.—Movement should always 
precede form: that is a given form must be considered 
as the result of a specific movement, hence a careful pre- 
paratory drill, first with the hand correctly formed, and 
then with a dry pen will be an essential part of these ele- 
mentary exercises. 

Place the arm in position as shown by Cut No. 2, with 
the hand formed and placed as in Cut 11. The arm 
should be placed four inches from the edge of the desk 
and parallel with it: upper and lower arm forming a 
right-angle. Now balancing lightly on the muscular rest, 
and using that as a pivot, swing the forearm back and 
forth a distance of about eightinches. As only the elbow 
joint should be used in this action, watch the wrist, and 
be sure that there is no movement of that joint. The 
hand is to be carried on nails of third and fourth fingers 
relaxed and bent well underneath. 

Have the class practice this, counting one, two, until 
every hand moves freely, in perfect concert, and without 
apparent effort. 

The pupil should be especially taught to watch his own 
hand, to observe if it be correctly formed, aud to measure 
the distance of eight inches accurately. See that the arm 
lies perfectly flat on the desk, that the muscles are 
entirely relaxed, that the elbow action is unrestricted. 

When this action of the arm has become free and 
natural, place the pen in the hand and continue the same 
movement, but without the pen point touching the desk. 
To place the pen, leave the right hand, formed into posi- 
tion as in Cut No. 11, take pen in left hand, separate 
thumb of right slightly from first finger, and insert the 
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pen-holder, pushing it down until the ‘point touches ‘the 
desk. Then raising the pen just enough to clear the 
desk, replace the thumb opposite the first joint of first 
finger. See Cats 7 and 8. 

Continue this pen drill until every pupil holds the pen 
correctly, keeps the hand properly formed, and makes the 
movement with a well indicated force. 

It will be found as stated in Lesson 4, that every pupil’s 
habit of pen-holding has become directly associated with 
the letter-forming, and if asked at this point to write a 
word, he would be quite certain to relapse into the old 
position. It is also evident that this firmly fixed habit of 
finger movement combined with a cramped position, can 
best be overcome by the creation of a stronger counter 
habit of arm movement, using the more nataral position. 

In this connection it may be stated that the first pen- 
stroke to be made with these movements should be one 
requiring no effort as regards formation. And right here 
is a fundamental point. It is comparatively easy to teach 
a pupil these movements, but not so easy to get him to 
understand clearly that to have any special value they 
must become self-recording ; that the less effort made so 
far as the resulting form is concerned the better will be 
that result. We usually find more success in teaching 
new habits than in trying to induce pupils to let go of 
old ones. To remove the principal cause by disconnect- 
ing these positions and movements entirely from the act 
of writing for the time being is, therefore, the first step 
necessary in this direction. 

MareriALs.—For the exercises which follow, foolscap 
of a good quality, or the largest size of letter paper, 
should be used. Foolscap cut into quarter sheets gives 
nearly the width of the ordinary copy-book page, and 
makes a convenient form for the purpose. Note paper 
and the smaller size of tablets will not answer for this 
practice. A fine pointed flexible pen like “ Gillott’s 604” 
is decidedly the best. Good black ink is a necessity. 

Tar Recorp or A Movement.—Have the class take 
the “Side” position as shown in Cat No. 2, Lesson 2. 
The paper should be placed close to the edge of the desk 
and parallel with it. The elbow must be below the 
center of the page, hand and wrist crossing the ruled 
lines vertically, and with the pen held at the middle of 
the top line, without touching. With the arm balanced 
lightly on the muscular rest near the elbow, and using 


Exercise No, 1 


this as a pivot, swing the hand back and forth across the 


page, gliding on the nails of the finger rest. If no joint, 
except the elbow is used, the movement of the pen point 
would, if recorded, trace the are of a circle, whose radius 
would be the distance from the pivotal rest to the pen 
point. Now take ink and proceed as follows: At the 
word “ Position” place the hand and pen at the center, 
as directed above. “ Ready: ” swing the hand back to 
the left edge of paper. Next swing the hand to the 
right entirely across the page, counting one, back to the 
left edge counting two. After six preliminary swings, 
and starting from the left side, at the word “ Right,” let 
the pen point drop lightly on the paper, and trace a record 
of the curved movement across the page; at the word 
“Left,” lift the pen point enough to clear and swing 
back. Repeat this curved movement stroke six times, 
but only making a record while moving to theright. The 
result should bo similar to Exercise No. 1, but nearly 
twice as long. Be very certain that no effort is made to 
form a curved line. Let the hand swing freely, merely 
allowing the pen point to record the natural movement. 
The pen, starting from a given line at the left, although 
moving on a curve, should stop at the same line at the 
right, and the hand and paper should be so adjusted as 
to accomplish this without effort. While practicing from 
this lesson stop frequen‘'v, and read over the questions 
at theend. Yon will find this not only helpful in your 
own practice, but very useful in the class drills. These 
directions are given in detail precisely as you are to pre- 
sent them to your pupils, and the repeating of the ques- 
tions while they are at work, calls attention directly to 
the most important points of the instruction. In practic- 
ing Exercise No. 1, have the group of lines placed no 
more than ¢ of an inch apart, and the lines themeelvos 
the same distance as shown in copy. After filling # pag? 
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tarn the paper and make the same exercise across the 
ruled lines, but with as much care as before. 

QuEsTIONs FOR ExAMINATION.—Are you in a proper 
position at the desk? Are both feet on the floor, the left 
in advance? Does the arm lie flat on the desk, and rest 
lightly? Doyou keep the pen-holder pointing at the 
head? (See Cut 8.) Do you slide freely on the nails 
(hand rest)? Doesthe arm form a right angle at the 
elbow? Are you swinging the hand freely, and with a 
natural movement from left to right? Are you using the 
wrist-joint? Does the record show a true curve, and are 
the lines parallel? Have you been careful about count- 
ing? Has the elbow been constantly kept below the 
center of the page ? 

Note.—This position of the arm rest below the center 
of the paper, should be strictly maintained, and never be 
changed in writing across the page. 

Is the weight of the hand carried on the nails? Do 
you hold the practice paper in position with the left hand ? 

LESSONS IN ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY.—(V.) 
BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR., ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


Lesson I1V.—Muscles and Tendons. 


Materials ; Get either a fore or a hind limb of a cat, 
with the skin removed and the muscles cut off as far up 
on the body of the animal as possible; or buy the fore-leg 
of a sheep at the butcher’s, with the hoof left on and with 
one of the muscles on the front and one on the back of 
the leg, left as little injured as may be. The meat may, 
a good deal of it, be cut away to reduce the cost of the 
leg, but at least two muscles should be carefully preserved 
uncut. 

Procure a good-sized piece (say a foot square) of tripe, 
raw or boiled, taking care that it has not been hacked up 
in the cleansing process, and that it shows clearly the 
way in which the muscular fibers of different layers run 
at different angles. 

Have a pound or more of lean, stringy corned-beef 
well boiled, and then brought in for examination after it 
has become thoroughly cold. 

In examining the muscles of the leg, notice the color 
and describe it as accurately as possible. How does the 
color differ in different animals (birds, fish) ? in the same 
animal at different ages (veal, beef)? How does the 
freshly cut surface of muscle feel? Dissect one of the 
muscles out, carefully, from among those by which it is 
surrounded, and notice its general shape [many are some- 
what fusiform or radish shaped ] and approximate size. 

Note the covering sheath. (Of what use is it ?) 

Note the way in which the muscle tapers off into one 
or more tendons. (Conclusion as to comparative strength 
of musele and tendon; convenience of smallness of latter.) 

Examine, if possible, the origin of more fixed, and the 
insertion of more movable, attachment of the muscles. 
Recall the roughened ridges of the bones serving for 
attachment of tendons, already noticed (in Lesson I.). 
Pall alternately a flexor and an extensor muscle, and 
notice the motion of the paw (or hoof) that results. 
Have the class, on their own persons, locate the following 


muscles : 
1. The muscles which close the jaws. 


2. The muscles which twist the neck. 

3. The musele which draws the shoulder forward 
toward the chest. 

4. The muscle which bends the arm at the elbow. 

5. The museles which clench the fist. 

6. The musele which bends the thumb forward. 

7. The muscles which bend the leg at the knee. 

8. The muscles which bend the foot down (stand on 
tiptoe to contract these). 

Locate the following tendons : 

. That which bends the arm at the elbow. 

- Those which bend the hand inward at the wrist. 
- Those which bend the fingers. 

- Those which straighten the fingers. 

- Those which bend the leg at the knee. 

- That which bends the foot down. 

- Those which raise the foot, 

Put the piece of corned beef on a board or on the table, 
and with two pen-knives or darning needles separate the 
stringy threads apart from one another, Continue to pick 
them apart as thoroughly as possible, finishing the separ- 


No 


finest threads that can be obtained? Cut across the 
whole piece of meat with a sharp knife in such a way as 
to show the ends of the fibers. 

Return to the fresh muscle (of the leg) and notice in 
that whether the threads run crosswise or lengthwise of 
the muscles. Mince up a little of the raw muscle with a 
sharp knife, and squeeze and wash it for a good while in 
cold water (best by pressing it with the pestle in a por- 
celain or wedgewood mortar). 

What change is noticed in the color of the meat? 
What does this show? {That the coloring material is 
either a liquid or dissolves in water, and that the main 
bulk of the muscle is composed of a pale material. } 

Now dissect the piece of tripe in such a way as to show 
the several layers of muscular fibers of which it is com- 
posed, and the “criss-cross” way in which they are 
arranged. 

Note the difference in color between the tripe, which 
comes from the stomach of the ox and is a good example 
of involuntary muscle, and the voluntary muscle of the 
leg. Has the voluntary muscle a sheath, or a tendon? 
Why ? or why not? 

Contrast the regions of the body in which voluntary 
muscle is found with those where involuntary muscle 
occurs (besides the stomach, the intestines and the blood- 
vessels are furnished with involuntary muscular fiber. ] 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TEACHING. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION AND THE ESSENTIAL 
DIFFERENCES.—(IL.) 


BY PROFESSOR F. 0. DE SUMICRAST. 


The beginner should be taught as far as possible in 
the language which he is trying to learn —that is, 
French should be taught in French. By hearing con- 
stantly on the lips of the teacher the new sounds which 
he has to master, the student is much more easily led to 
make use himself of these sounds, and to trust his own 
voice in the new language. To attain this end, however, 
the teacher must take great pains at the outset to pro- 
nounce slowly and distinctly, never hesitating to repeat. 

The vowels and consonants, which are common in sound 
to both languages may, of course, be lightly passed over, 
and time given principally to the distinctly new sounds. 
The attainment of these is a mere matter of vocalization, 
and the position of the lips in each case should, therefore, 
be carefully analyzed. Thus, in pronouncing the French 
u, the lips should be shown to be distinctly apart, and 
not compressed, as is usually the case with those who 
attempt the sound for the first time. 

In like manner, in the case of the nasal sounds, it 
should be shown that the mouth must be wide open, and 
that the correct pronunciation is not to be gained with 
closed lips and voice given out through the nose. 

Care should be taken to make the pupil pronounce 
each syllable distinctly. The question of /iaison should 
play no part in the early lessons. It will only confuse 
the pupil, and it is something that he can easily pick up 
when farther advanced. 

A constant stumbling-block to English-speaking students 
is the agreement of the article and adjective with the 
substantive in French. Theoretically, the rule is alike 
in both languages ; practically, there is nothing in English 
to show the agreement. In other words, the substantive 
in French has a visible effect upon article and adjective ; 
it has none in English. This is an important difference 
which must be taught at the outset; and a plan which 
has been found to work well in practice is as follows : 

On the blackboard are written two English substantives : 

Boy Girl 
and the class informs the teacher that the first is mas- 
culine singular, and the second feminine singular. 

Attention is at once drawn to the fact that the form 
of the article is identical in each case; then the French 
comes : 

The boy The girl. 
Le Garcon. La fille. 
A difference in form: impossible to mistake one for 


the other. Add an adjective, say “good”; note the 
French : 

The good boy. The good girl. 

Le bon garcon, La bonne fille. 


Here again the adjective changes its form and clearly 


stion on a plate or & pane of glass, How fine are the indicates the gender. 


Now comes number. The rule in both languages is 
alike; (add s for the plural, disregarding exceptions at the 


outset) ; so: 
Boys, Girls, 
Garcons. Filles, 


Add first the article and next the adjective, and the 
English shows no change whatever in these words, although 
they are plural; but the French plainly indicates differ- 
ence in gender and number : 

The good boys. The good girls. 
Les bons garcons. Les bonnes filles. 

The fact can now be, is now impressed upon the student 
that the agreement of the article and the adjective with 
the substantive means something visidle in the French— 
an operation to be performed ; a change to be effected. 
And the lesson is repeated with the possessive adjective, 
the demonstrative, the interrogative, and again, with the 
pronoun, whether personal, possessive, demonstrative, or 
relative ; and the idea sinks into the mind and stays there. 

Many points can in this way be made clear and strik- 
ing. The supposedly terrible French “irregular” verb 
can thus be stripped of its terrors even more emphatically, 


Threads and Thrums. . 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ eo 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. 


372, NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 32 letters. 
My 22, 2, 8, 16, 5, 21 is unfruitfal. 
My 24, 28, 19, 25, 18, 32 is to hinder. 
My 12, 26,31, 16, 9 is a romance. 
My 10, 23, 27, 30, 5, 8, 11, 15 is a cape of U. S. 
My 4, 28, 29, 14, 20, 18, 13 is to utter a brief remark. 
My 1, 6, 17, 7, 6 is a household article. 
My 3, 31, 11, 6, 18, 29, 24 is @ precious stone. 
My whole is a proverb which is proven every day in school. 


373, LATIN CHARADE. 


My /irst half is a pronoun, found in cases two oblique; 

My /ast half is a verb, two moods, so take jast which you like; 

Reversed, my /irst half is described in first line—jast the same; 

My /ast balf’s a conjunction, and an adverb too, some claim; 

My whole’s an English river’s name, and also means to plague; 

Reversed, my whole will make a seat, so please don’t es me vague, 
ILLOR, 


374. CENTRAL AcrosTIC. (Words of equal length ) 

1. One who plants grain. 2. A covering. 3. Storms. 4. The 
surname of a lady who served as a model for a statue at the 
World's Fair. 5. Without sight. 6. Fastens. 7. A wild animal. 
8. Figures. 9. To push. 10. Toroam. Centrals read downward 
give the name of a great American. 


375, CHARADE, 
In gilded letters oft you see, 
he one with which [ start. 
You know it well; but atill agree, 
It names an unknown part. 


My next e’er you may call it so, 
In faith renounced its name ; 
And would you more about it know 
Reversed it’s just the same. 


My third and last, if you enlist, 
Is what my first implies; 
morning, you, too, will insist, 
T’ will call you to arise 


Combined I am, what you expect, 
From one go ill defined ; 
Bat find me once, when, lo! direct, 
I’m not what you designed. 
A, Moosk, Miller, Ind. 


376, No. MuLTUM IN PARVO PUZZLE. 


* * * 
* * * 
* * * 


This puzzle consists of two English sur-names, two English 
nouns, one English verb, and one Greek and Latin noun—six 
words in all, of three letters each, and only three different letters 
used. Twelve different arranzements can easily be wade, and each 
arrangement can be read down, up, right, left, and diagonally, each 
reading giving a significant word, save that one diagonal in each 
arrangen.ent is made up of a single letter twice repeated. In each 
of the twelve arrangements four of the six words appear twice, and 
the other two three times apiece. NILLOR. 


ANSWERS FOR DECEMBER 28. 


364. Foliage. 
365. Calendar, money, south, music, distress, adamant, fast, 
tame, Tim :—“ Success at first doth many times undo men at last.’’ 


366. Christmas. 
367. M 
MIT 
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In Germany there are 13,750 women teachers and 96-, 
282 men, or nearly eight times as many men as women. 


FEB. 22, 1894. 


A FOUR HUNDRED DOLLAR palace for the New York 
City Board of Education! No, oh no; schoolhouses first. 
But why not half a million for offices for the Board of 
Edacation when there are tens of millions for the offices 
of the other city officials ? 


MassacuuseT1s ScHoon Musrum. — Massachusetts 
teachers are making vigorous efforts to secure at least the 
beginnings of a school museum. At its last annual meet- 
ing the State Teachers’ Association appointed a commit- 
tee to promote the plan suggested by Mr. Gay, and it has 
done effective work. 

As so often happens, however, this committee discov- 
ered that others had similar plans and were preparing to 
advocate them. The World’s Fair Commissioners had 
recommended to the governor and council that Massa- 
chusetts Educational Exhibit at Chicago be made the 
nucleus of a pedagogical museum, and the State Board 
of Education had appointed a special committee to fur- 
ther the same interests. 

A suitable bill has been prepared and presented to the 
legislature, which will be advocated by the Board of 
Education, by the State Association, and by many dis- 
tinguished citizens. The bill “ ought to pass.” 


Now iT 1s ATHLETICS.—President Eliot is genuinely 
heroic in his attitude toward athletics in his annual ret 
port, advanced sheets of which have been sent out. He 
takes three positions with emphasis, These are: 


That no freshman be allowed to participate in any intercollegiate 
event. 

That no stndent be allowed to compete wore thar ove year in 
pny line of integpollegiate athletics, 


That contests take place but once in two years, 


Never in his official life or public criticism has he 
taken any ground that signifies so much as this. His 
critics must admit that in this case he is attending to 
matters that are within his own field of labor, that he 
aims at specific reforms, that he is both destructive and 
constructive at the same time, that he is as courageous in 
facing the prejudices of his own students as he has ever 
been in facing popular prejudices. Whether he is wise 
or otherwise in his position, he is certainly fearless, 
direct, and explicit. 


~ RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


Risks Assumep 1N PLaces. 

The risks and liabilities of visitors, especially of a 
class of students, who visit, with permission, the works of 
another are diseussed by the Maryland Court of Appeals 
in the case of Benson v. Baltimore Traction Co. Here a 
class of some thirty or more members visited, with its 
teachers, a power-house under permission specially ob- 
tained by the principal of a manual training school, and 
one of them sustained injaries by falling into an uncovered 
vat of boiling water while making an inspection of the 
premises. 

It was held that he could not recover damages there- 
for. There ought to be, said the court, no controversy as 
to the object which this student had in seeking admission 
to the power-house. It certainly was not for the benefit 
of the traction company owning and operating it that the 
visit was made, but it clearly was a mere license from the 
latter assenting to the visit by him and his schoolmates, to 
an examination of the works and machinery in the power- 
house, for the purpose of gratifying their curiosity or of 
improving their knowledge of the workmanship of the 
machinery, and of the manner in which such power was 
applied in moving the cars upon the streets of the city. 
When the president of the company indorsed that appli- 
cation, “‘ Admit the class as requested,” no reasonable in- 
ference could be drawn from such indorsement that it was 
seeking to entice, allure, or induce this young man and 
his associates to visit the power-house in question. 

The building was not constructed or used for exhibition 
or display, and the permission granted could only have 
been intended to give this graduating class an opportunity 
to see and observe the application of vast power, obtained 
through the instrumentality of machinery of unusual char- 
acter, and thus supply the class with an interesting object 
lesson in practical mechanics. That the vat was located 
in a part of the building which was insufficiently lighted 
to enable the injured party to see in time to prevent fall- 
ing therein, was not negligence fairly imputable to the 
company, or rather it was negligence on his part to grope 
about in a house dedicated to the use of dangerous ma- 
chinery and appliances located in an insufficiently lighted 
place. He was not in the power-house by virtue of any 
right to be there ; he only escaped being a trespasser be- 
cause of the assent. Permission involves leave and 
license, but bestows no rights. Yet it was earnestly con- 
tended that by the admission to the power-house in the 
manner stated, a duty was thereby imposed upon the com- 
pany to guard the class from the dangers of the vat, by 
warning them of its existence or by covering the same, so 
as to make their passage through the premises reason- 
ably safe. 

But in this the court did not concur. The vat, it said, 
was apparently a part of the useful appliances connected 
with the purposes for which the power-house was con- 
structed, and was in no proper sense a man-trap. The 
company was under no obligation to take one of its em- 
ploy és from his work to conduct the class and their teacher 
through the power-house ; nor was it required to make 
alterations in the manner in which it was accustomed to 
conduct its business in order that these young men might 
go through the building. They were under the control 
and direction of the teacbers who accompanied them, and 
the company might have reasonably inferred that they 
were sufficiently cared for. Even though the guide had 
continued with the class, there was no reasonable guaranty 
that one of these thirty boys would not have fallen into 
the selfsame vat. The principal of the school had, 
doubtless, some conception of the character] of the 
machinery and appliances contained in the power-honse 
otherwise he would scarcely have sought admission ; 


and if there was negligence anywhere, it consisteq 
in bringing thirty odd boys at one time to a build. 
ing filled with dangerous machinery. It was doubtless 
true that if this particular student who was injured haq 
remained with his fellows and contented himself with 
their more prudent course, he would not have met with 
the painful accident which befell him. Still there was 
nothing to justify the conclusion that he was in any man. 
ner invited or induced by any act of the company to visit 
its power-house, but went there solely for his own personal 
benefit and pleasure, and he must therefore take the con. 
sequences, unfortunate though they be. 


EDITOR’S TALK. 


“ Figures lie”; that is, some figures do. Harper's 
Weekly for Feb. 10 has a remarkable educational chart 
prepared by Mr. F. W. Hewes. There is no more care. 
fully edited journal in the country than this weekly, and 
the chart is evidently highly appreciated by editor and 
publisher, as it is being ‘“ boomed” in a hearty manner 
by the management in an editorial slip, which announces 
that it will give educators a surprise to know “that in the 
twenty-one years from 1870 to 1890 the school attend. 
ance in the South Atlantic and Southwestern States has 
advanced from 6.3 per cent and 7.5 per cent of the total 
population of those divisions to 19.7 and 21 per cent re. 
spectively, while the percentage in the North Atlantic 
Division has actually dropped from 22.1 to 17.9, and that 
of the North Central Division from 24.4 to 22.4, though 
still maintaining its lead over all by a little over one per 
cent. The extreme Western Division has increased in 
percentage from 13.8 to 17, yet is now the lowest of all. 
The significant fact, however, is that the North Atlantic 
Division, comprising the New England States, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, has fallen below 
both the Southern divisions in its percentage of school 
attendance.” 


A surprise indeed, —- not that such a 'chart is possible, 
but that Mr. Hewes or the editor of the Weekly can have 
been led into the suspicion that these figures signify any- 
thing whatever. The chart is made from the returns of 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education. Now these “re- 
turns” are important, but rarely valuable for scientific or 
philosophical educational purposes. They are never com- 
plete. It is one of the humiliations of the department 
that it bas no authority. There is no persot, official or 
otherwise, in America who is required by anybody to 
furnish the Department with any facts that it needs or 
desires. It must get them as best it can and use what 
it can get. 


Who believes for a moment that the South leads the 
North educationally and the New England and Middle 
States especially! Now this chart easily places these 
latter’ states at the foot of the class educationally. If 
there is the faintest suspicion of the fringe of a shadow 
of trath in it we shall be perfectly willing to help spresd 
the trath as a means of arousing the New England and 
Middle States to the peril of the situation. 


All honor to the South for the grand work she has 
done educationally. She has heroically grappled with 
conditions such as never threatened or afflicted any other 
considerable number of people in the world. I do not 
believe any people ever did more for the spread of educa- 
tion at greater sacrifice in the same time than have the 
people of the South. 


What have they done? They have practically placed 
a school, for a longer or shorter time, within the reach 
of every child, white or black, in the South. This 
is @ great accomplishment. They have not to #°Y 
extent addressed themselves to the problems of get- 
ting into school any who do not care to come; é 
securing trained teachers; of having long school term: 
All of these things are being agitated ; each is ardently 
championed, and an advance along all these lines is sur 
to follow, but all that has thus far been really acco™ 
plished is the placing of a school within the reach of . 
for a longer or shorter time. It is also true that pract™ 
cally everybody wishes his children to go to school, ore 
there are few industries that stand in the way of the!t 
going, and therefore most of the children, white and 
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black, do go to school for a little time at least each year. 
They are enrolled. 


Have the North Atlantic States degenerated? The 
emphasis of Mr. Hewes is largely placed upon the fact 
that they have. Now is there any section of these states 
in which there is not a school for the children to attend 
as well as in the South’ Certainly not, with the possible 
exception of overcrowded sections in New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Jersey City for brief periods. Are there chil- 
dren who never go to school? Absolutely none. Are 
there any children under twelve years of age who do not 
go to school each year? Almost literally none. Are 
there any children who do not attend school several 
months of each of six years? Almost literally none. 


What is the explanation? In the first place, none is 
needed. The chart is valueless first because it is made 
from wholly insufficient data, and secondly, if it were re- 
liable, that which it pretends to announce is of no earthly 
educational significance. It claims to give the proportion 
of the entire population enrolled in school. Now this 
may be an interesting sociological problem, but it is not 
educational. The only question of enrollment that could 
be of interest would be the proportion of children of 
given years that were or were not in school, but the ques- 
tion of the percentage of children to the entire popula- 
tion has no educational significance. Again, the question 
of enrollment anyway is of no consequence. The time 
they stay enrolled, the constancy of their attendance when 
enrolled, and what they accomplish when in school, are 
the real educational questions. 


There is an easy explanation of the apparent facts. 
The figures are those from 1870 to 1880. Daring that 
time the vast majority of young people of the South had 
their first opportunity for schooling. The blacks had 
never had any, and because of the war and its earliest 
consequences many of the whites had none. In conse- 
quence the young people as well as the children availed 
themselves of the privileges of the schools, and since 
many of the schools are for a very few weeks only each 
year, they all continue to go for a few weeks each year 
for many years, while in the North, notably in New 
England, all remain in the school nearly all the time— 
forty weeks in the year—until they are twelve or thirteen, 
and many attend none thereafter, so that as child and 
youth one may be enrolled for twelve different years and 
get less weeks of school than one enrolled for six years 
only for steady work, but the enrollment would be twice 
as large. 


Add to this the fact that in the South there are almost 
no private schools for the multitude, while in the North 
Atlantic States there are many cities in which nearly one 
fourth of all children are in parochial and private schools, 
and consequently “ unenrolled,” and we have two prom- 
inent factors in explanation of what is of no real conse- 
quence if it be left unexplained. 


The North Atlantic States have been steadily perfect- 
ing their schools, seeking a more constant attendance for 
a longer time each year for more years, seeking a better 
quality of teachers and a better training for their work, 
more skillful and closer supervision, better school build- 
ings and more abundant apparatus. The South has made 
a grand effort to get the schools established, that she 
might begin the work of perfecting them. There are now 
no lines in which the North and South can be compared 
educationally. They are working for entirely different 
immediate results, and each is doing well, each ought to 
do better. 


It is vicious to praise or censure for what has been 
done in such a way as to direct attention from the work 
to be done. The South has secured its enrollment. To 
stimulate the tax-payers into a conceit that having secured 
that they have already distanced New England is to give 
the impression that the end has been reached, while the 
trath is that the South has not begun to tax itself as it 
must. The schools must be kept open more than twice 
as long, the teachers must be paid twice as much, there 
must be several times as much expended for schoolhouses, 
there must be normal schools by the score, and the ex- 
pense of skillful and close supervision is to be almost 


Pholly an additional expense. 


The South must tax itself three"times as‘ heavily as‘at 
present before she has put her schools where those of 
New England now are, and she needs every possible stim- 
ulant and aid in toning up public sentiment to increase 
its tax-sacrifice. The North looks on with wonder and 
admiration at what the South has done, and believes that 
what has been done is an earnest of what is to be accom- 
plished through greater effort and sacrifice. 


The North has other ends. She has very generally 
secured her schoolhouses, supervision, norma) and training 
schools, long terms, universal and fairly constant attend- 
ance. Now she is taxing the best professional brains to 
devise ways and means of getting the most for the money 
in intellectual and character results. The strain upon 
the North Atlantic States is to be less a matter of finance 
than of wrestling with prejudices. The struggle may be 
as protracted and as severe, but it will be quite different. 
Let us discriminate sharply and not try to chart North 
and South upon the same scale, for they have not the 
same edacational ends, aims, or standards. It would be 
simply wicked to chart the two sections in the matter of 
normal schools, training schools, of the professional train- 
ing of the teachers, etc. Think of drawing conclusions 
regarding the educational sacrifices or accomplishments 
of the South by such a series of charts! The two sections 
have no common educational ground for the chartist. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
diséipline, administration, methods of teavhing, ete., and will 
answer the same personally or secure answers from experts. 
Teachers will please write their names and addresses, not for 
publication, but that answers may be given by letter, if not of 
general interest. 


261. Is it true, as I have seen it stated, that New 
Year's is a legal holiday in every state but Massachu- 
chusetts ? Bay StTare. 

No; but it is a legal holiday in all states but Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and New Hampshire. 


262. Can you tell your readers of some holidays that 
are peculiar to only one state? Bay Stare. 

Louisiana alone celebrates January 8,—Battle of New 
Orleans ; and November 25,—Labor Day. 

Illinois, February 12,—Lincoln’s birthday. 

Texas, March 2,—Independence of Texas. 

North Carolina, May 10,—Memorial Day. 

Florida, June 3,—Jefferson Davis’s birthday. 

Utah, July 24,—Pioneers’ Day 

California, September 9,—Admission Day. 

Nevada, October 31,—Admission Day. 


263. How much assistance should be given the pupil ? 
M. L. T., New Hampshire. 

The pupil should be helped enough to keep him from 
being discouraged, but not euough to make him depend- 
ent upon it; enough to prevent slovenly ways of work, 
but not enough to make him hesitate to do anything lest 
he should not do it in your way ; enough to prevent too 
great waste of time in aimless effort, but not enough to 
enervate him. There is a great difference in different 
branches. In arithmetic the help should be definite and 
directive at the beginning of every difficult phase of the 
subject. In geography as to the sources of information. 
In grammar it should be special aid when interest lags 
or the thought is confused. In reading it should be by 
way of general direction and drill when the pupil is want- 
ing in appreciation or power. 


264 Name and illustrate the different piases of ac- 
tivity and development of imagination. 
M. C. C., Ohio. 


This is more than I can do satisfactorily in an answer 
of this kind. I will have an article upon this subject 


soon. 


265. Should the discoveries be learned in chronological 
order ? Los ANGELEs. 

Not for the sake of having them known chronologically. 
So far as I taught them I would do it chronologically, and 
in this case I would teach them from the earliest to the 
latest. If you do anything with a discovery try to do it 
in such a way as to have its relative place, chronologically, 
retained for a time. There are few discoveries that I 
would have learned merely for the time, place, and person, 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


There are 1,578 teachers in public normal school. 

Kansas has 105 superintendents, twenty-three of them being 
women, 

This country has fifty-two law schools, with 845 teachers aad 
8,906 students. 

Western states have more than two women to one man teaching, 
10,332 to 4,676. 

The students at Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham who have 
violated the rules in regard to snowballing are called upon to write 
essays, to be read at chapel, upon ‘‘ The Fascination of Snow,’’ 
consisting of not less than three hundred words. 


State Supt. J. R. Preston of Mississippi states in his recent report 
that ‘‘ Clarborne County—a black county, three to one—is facile prin- 
ceps in the character and quality of its schools,’”’ largely the result 
of an energetic, wide-awake superintendent, Mr. C. K. Regan. 

The sixty-sixth annual exhibition of Chauncy Hall School of this 
city was a most interesting occasion. The entire program, repre- 
sented by tots from the kindergarten to the senior class, was enjoy- 
able. The memory of Francis Parkman, who left Chauncey Hall 
for college in 1840, was honored by the recitation of Oliver Wen- 
de}l Holmes’ recent poem. 

Professor William A. Clark, who has had charge of the mathe- 
matics at the National Normal University of Lebanon, O., for 
many years, and who has been devoting himself to advanced work 
in the study of pedagogy at Harvard during the past year, has re- 
cently taken an interest in the Western Normal College, at Lincoln, 
Neb. He will enter upon his new work at once, taking entire 
direction of the department of instruction. 


Supt. Henry A. Wise of Baltimore is one of the notably level- 
headed, devoted school men with a genuine professional spirit. 
Few men have been so constant in attendance upon the meetings of 
the Department of Superintendence or of the National Association, 
as few bave a wider range of acquaintance or of professional friend- 
ship. His reports deal directly with the conditions in the schools 
of his city and he takes advance ground and urges upon teachers 
and school beards with ¢qual vigor needed reforms. 


Probably the most important document upon Indian education 
ever printed is that of Dr. Dorchester to the Commissioner of In- 
dian affairs as the closing report of his administration. In a clear, 
detailed statement he contrasts each of the schools as he found it 
four years ago with the conditions as he found them in his recent 
final examination. In each case the improvement is such as to 
show that under a political administration of Indian affairs there 
was scarcely a phase of the echools that was creditable. He makes 
no generalizations, but gives a bill of particulars. Notice was 
promptly served by the educational administration that every de- 
fect must be remedied and in four years he saw practically every 
wrong righted, and those who saw the phenomenal work done by the 
Haskell Institute at the World’s Fair under Principal Meserve will 
readily believe that Dr. Dorchester’s commendation is deserved. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Traced there in lines of light, 

Where all pure rays unite, 
Obscured by none ; 

Brightest on history’s page 

Of any clime or age, 

As chieftuin, man, and sage, 
Stands Washington. 


Americans are said to be the best penmen in the world, and the 
English come next. . 

James Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier poet and humorist, is giving 
readings in Boston. 

The use of the wedding ring is first noted in Egypt, when the 
ring was the emblem of eternity. 

Hans Gaido von Bulow, the foremost pianist of the school of 
pianoforte playing, founded by Chopin and developed by Liszt, 
is dead. 

A popular song is certainly profitable property. “ After the 
Ball *’ has brought its author nearly $50,000, and his sales are not 
ended yet. 

To a young man asking for his opinion, Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes recently enumerated as the best three books ‘‘ the Bible, 
Shakespeare’s playe, and a good dictionary, say Worcester or 
Webster.”’ 

When the ‘‘Oregon’’ went down, a copy of one of Ruskin’s 
books, owned by Dr. Geo. M. Philips, of the West Chester State 
Normal School, was on board. It was afterward restored to Doctor 
Philips, in a sea-stained condition. He sent the volame to Mr. 
Raskin, with a note explaining the adventure of the book, and it 
was afterward returned to him with this inscription on the fly-leaf : 

** T have great pleasure in writing in this book after it has suf- 
fered its sea change, and I think it richer and pleasantly stranger 
than I ever did before, and complacently aver that, to my notion, 
it was better worth fishing up than most of the things that went 
down with it.’’ JoHN RUSKIN, 

When arranging his books Renan put on an old coat almost in 
rags. On the day when he was for the first time to meet Duc d’ 
Aumale at the Academy, he remembered the appointment while 
thus busied, and not remembering how he was dressed, took a cab 
to the Academy. On retarning home, before Madame Renan had 
time to make any remark, he said to her: “‘‘I am just back from 
the Academy, and I don’t know what there is about me, but all 
my colleagues, while exceedingly friendly, had a surprised look,”? 
Madame Renan then called his attention to his library cost. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ntributors and querists of this Gapertmens are requested to send 
ule aaa names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for Le + we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. I. 


PENMANSBHIP. 
The vertical penmanship fad has reached us from over the lakes, 


and strange to say, a few non-penmen are crying, ‘“‘ Away with the 
old; the new is the natural way to write; it meets my fondest 


dreams; it satisfies a long-felt want.’’ Poor deluded scribblers, 


they never could write, and their attempt at vertical writing makes 


their chirography a miserable scrawl. 

The claim to something new in the vertical writiog is nothing 
more nor less than a revival of the old backhand system, which, 
justly too, has long been cast aside as lacking both beauty and util- 
ity. We repeat, the nearest approach it can claim for vertical 
writing is a backward, rolling style, difficult to read as well as tire- 
some and injarious to the eyes. Take the specimen given in your 
journal, Every letter has a slant of at least ten or more degrees to 
the left of the perpendicular. The truth is, vertical writing is an 
impossibility. Furthermore, an attempt at vertical writing de- 
stroys that which is claimed to be the strongest argument in ite 
favor; viz., the straight line. Consequently the rule—That the 
straight line in small letters is the constant quantity—is entirely 
ignored. 

Is a line, and that a curve, slanting to the left of the perpendic- 
ular, any easier to the eye than astraight line slanting to the right ? 

This is a truth that needs no argument,—The right-oblique 
straight lines in writing are less injarious to the eyes than the left- 
oblique curves in vertical, alias backhand writing. 

Many of those that attempt the new system, as it claims to be 
acquire a hand in which letters like t, ¢, w, u, m, n, etc., have an 
inverted, rolling form in a continuation of curved lines, difficult to 
decipher, tiresome and injurious to the eyes, and an abomination to 
the reader. 

Nor can we wonder at such results, as the very movement in 
writing euch a hand is unnatural. It reminds us of the backward 
stroke in chopping with an ax. The only difference ia, with the 
pen in vertical writing all strokes are backward. Nature often 
comes to us in the solution of a problem and makes our work pleas- 
ing and agreeable. So it isin writing. The letters have the same 
nataral tendency to slant forward in the progressive movement, as 
the body has to lean forward in walking or running. 

Hence by this natural movement the atraight line with its for- 
ward slant is easily retained, and writing thereby becomes a thing 
of beauty and a joy forever. That there are eo many poor penmen 
is not the fault of the system, but entirely the fault of the teacher 
in the manner he presents the subject. 

If penmanship were taught properly in our schools, and teachers, 
would cast aside their idiosyncrasies and place before their pupils 
examples in writing worthy of imitation, a great atride would be 
made toward remedying the present ineffisiency. 

If one half of the time given to any other single study were given 
to penmanship, and three fourths of that time occupied with proper 
drill exercisee, there would be no other school work so thoroughly 
and satisfactorily done. ‘Teaching penmanship as a drill exercise 
having a front position at the desk and proper movement, with the 
paper at an angle of forty-five or fifty degrees with the edge of the 
desk, the exercises, letters, and especially the constant quantity, 
will naturally be formed almost, if not entirely, perpendicular to 
the eyes. 

This pozition prevents any obstruction to the eyes on the part of 
the hand, allows rapidity in movement, retains naturally the 
atraight line, which is the essential in legible writing, and gives 
pleasure in execution and elegance to form. 

F. R. HALL, S. W. 8. Normal, California, 


COMPOUND INTERROGATIONS. 


Whoever or whosoever read the scholarly note of Mr. Jacobus in 
the JOURNAL of Jan. 25, entitled ‘‘ Whoever Again’ will be 
interested in reading the following paragraph from the celebrated 
grammar of Lindley Murray written more than a hundred years 
ago, by which it will be seen that Murray’s view confirma that of 
Mr. Jacobus respecting the compound character of interrogaiive 
pronouns. Murray says: ‘‘Some writers have classed interroga- 
tives as too nearly related to the relatives, both in nature and form, 
to render such a division proper. They do not in fact lose the 
character of relatives when they become interrogatives. The only 
difference is, that without an interrogation the relatives have refer- 
ence to a subject which is antecedent, definite, and known; with 
an interrogation, to a subject which is subsequent, indefioite, and 
unknown, and which it is expected that the answer should express 
and ascertain.’’ 

Mr. Jacobus quoted an indirect question from the Latin to show 
the relative and compound character of the interrogative pronoun 
quis in such a construction as Rogas quis sim.’’ Professor Whitney, 
in ’* Essential of English Grammar,’’ gives examples of in- 
direct questions like, ‘‘I know what he said,’’ as the same as 
**T know the thing which be said,” etc. This agrees with the view 
of Mr. Jacobus. As to the sentences cited from Goldsmith and 
Hame, I will say that whether accurate or not, the translators of 
the Bible, both old and new version, most studiously avoided such 
constructions, R. L. PERKINS, Boston, 


HOW TO STUDY LITERATURE. 


Indeed the least interesting of all men is the one whose brain bas 
become a mere cabinet of desiccated knowledge. The trae culture 


ia living, sappy, fol) of flower-tints and chlorophyll, if we may so 
say, and keeps the mind young, buoyant, flexible, and magnetic. 

To know literature, then, we must be sure that we acquaint our- 
selves with genius, and here is the advantage in reading the first 
great comers in every Janguage,—the Homers, the Pindare, the 
Dantes, the Chaucers, the Shakespeares, the Ronsarde, the Cer- 
vantes, These initial masters sound the keynotes and set the beat 
for long periods of time. When our schools and colleges eqnsent to 
turn away from classical paths to follow what is called * practical 
leading,’ they shut their eyes to a great fact, which is that breadth 
of base is necessary to a lofty building. Changing our comparison, 
the swing of a pendulum depends upon how far it is at firet drawn 
back. Give the young mind a far pull into the past, and when it 
is let go it will have momentum to carry it into the fatare.—Mau- 
rice Thompson, in ‘* The Chautauquan,”’ 


A SURE CURE. 


Havnah More had a good way of managing tale-bearers. It is 
said that whenever ehe was told anything derogatory to another her 
invariable reply was, ‘‘ Come, we will go and ask if this be true.’ 
The effect was sometimes ludicrously painful. The tale-bearer was 


taken back, etammered out a qualification, or begged that no notice 
might be taken of the statement. But the good lady was inexor- 
able; «ff she took the scandal-monger to the scandalized to make 
inquiry and compare accounts. It is not likely that anybody ever 
a second time ventured to repeat a gossipy story to Hannah More. 
One i . think her method of treatment would be a sure cure for 
scandal, 


FORTY AMERICAN IMMORTALS. 


The Knights and Ladies of Harper's Young People’s Round 
Table recently voted on the Forty American Immortals whose 
careers have been completed by death. Here is their decision, 
with the votes: 


George Washington, 8294 Nathaniel Hawthorne, 3382 
Abraham Lincoln, 8232  WilliamCallen Bryant, 4440 
Ulysses S. Grant, Jobn Adams, 433 

Benjamin Franklin, (7960 Philip H. Sheridan, 4260 
Daniel Webster, 7932 Cyrus W. Field, 4230 
Thomas Jefferson, 7608 James Russell Lowell, 4128 
Henry Clay, 1530 Robert E Lee, 4038 
Henry W. Longfellow, 7392 John C. Calhoun, 3990 
William T, Sherman, 6840 James G. Blaine, 3942 
Robert Falton. 6742 Eli Whitney, 3901 
Samuel F. B. Morss, 6720 David G Farragut, 3846 
John G. Whittier, 6522 Winfield Scott, 8786 
Washington Irving, 6180 George Bancroft, 3216 
Patrick Henry, 5946 Oliver Hazard Perry, 3180 
Alexander Hamilton 6514 Charles Sumner, 2892 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, 5190 Noah Webster, 2886 
Horace Greeley, 5148 John Hancock, 2796 
Henry Ward Beecher, 4944 Edwin Booth, 2706 
Andrew Jackson, 4554 J. Fenimore Cooper, 2624 
James A. Garfield, 4536 Jobn Quincy Adams, 2568 


RUTS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


The heavy blue lines of the writing book, on which the pupil is 
directed to write, are eight sixteenths of an inch apart, and include 
between them four epaces, each two-sixteenths wide. The rule ie 
that the looped stems and tails of letters like h and k or y and g, 
must extend upward for stems, or downward for taile, to twice the 
height of the body of the letter, which is two-sixteenths. This 
gives but slight chance for the interference of the stem of one letter 
with the tail of a letter on the next line above, and no chance for 
the interference of a stem or a tail in any word with the body of 
any letter on the next line above or below. 

Bat roled lines half an inch (eight-sixteenths) apart are rarely if 
ever fourd on writing paper except in school writing books. Those 
of cap paper are six-sixteenthe, and of ‘‘ octavo’’ note paper, only 
five sixteenths apart. But pupils from force of habit transfer their 
writing: book habits to the closer ruled paper of real life; and so, 
alike in the correzpondence of a California miss and of a New 
Hampshire small boy, written in the large hand familiar to them 
in school, [ see the tails of letters carried down through, and even 
below, the words on the line below. This shows the need of a re- 
statement of the rule. The primary rule should be: The stems 
and tails of letters on one line should never reach the bodies of 
words on the lines next above or below. Thus, if for the sake of a 
uniform standard, the stems and tails are required to extend to 
twice the height of the body of a letter, a second rule should be 
that the height of the body of a letter should never exceed one 
fourth of the distance between the lines. 8. E. WARREN, 


‘VISITING SCHOOLS.” 
{Journal of Education, page 72 ] 

Rules and Regulations cf School Committee, Boston.—‘* SECT. 220. 
Teachers may visit other schools once a quarter to observe their 
methods of discipline and instruction, and any class or school may 
be dismissed for this purpose by the principal, with the consent of 
the committee in charge. Notice of the closing of the schools for 
this purpose shall be sent by the principals to the supervisors in 
charge.’”’ 

You will eee that Boston, which has had this rule for years, 
leads Philadelphia, and ought to have due credit in an article on 


this subject, ALFRED BUNKER. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


—What ie the meaning of Ymerian, the name of the woman's 
club of Boston ? Ss. 
—In which of Cicero's orations or writings can I find the 


talis, qualis et pradentissimus et fortan’ — ease 


debet.”? 


— sed the proverbial expression, ‘‘ pouring oil on the 
I heard it attriouted to Pliny, bat I have 


rifying the quotation, if it be from him, 
not at had the means of verifying 7. 1 McC., Due West, 8. C. 


— Who said, ‘‘ God reigns, aud the government at Washington 
still lives ?”” P. Mc. 
James A. Garfield, after the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. 
— Who has eaid: ‘* Who lives one year in Boston ranges through 
all the climate of the globe?” M. M. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson said this in a lecture. 


— Who is the author of the Thirty Years View? H. E. M. 

The Thirty Years View in the U. S. Senate was written by Hon. 
Thomas H. Benton, and Thirty Years Vieiw in Congress, by James 
G. Blaine. 


— Who are the publishers of Lord’s Beacon Lights of History, 


is the price of a complete set ? 
and what is the price of a P W. H. G., Lyndon, Kans. 


Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York City. Write to publish- 
ers for price. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY BARBARA GALPIN. 


1. How many immigrants were landed in New York 
in 1893, and of what nationalities ? 

2. What unique style of soldier has been offered the 
Spanish government ? 

3. What has the United States navy cost to date? 

4. What great land deal has been made in Florida ? 

5. What is Russia to do in regard to her navy ? 

6. What chip canals are proposed by Italy ? 


ANSWERS 

1. There were 352 885 brought to New York, of whom 229 921 
were males and 122 694 were females. The Italians lead the list 
with 69.074; Germans, 53.731: Irish, 30,326; Russians, 37,100; 
Austrians, 28 872; Hungarians, 22,701; French, including Corsi- 
cans, 3 614; English, 14 000; Chinese, 2. Persons likely to be- 
c.me a public charge numbered only 312. Those who could not 
write numbered 52,777, and those unable to read, 62919. In this 
illiteracy Italy ranks first, with 29,611; Hungary, 4680; Russia, 
4393; Poland, 2,710; Ireland, 1,994; Austria, 4,182; Bohemia, 
498; Galicia, 278; Belgiam, 127; Denmark, 176; France, 130; 
Germany, 1,230; Greece, 265; Netherlands, 153; Norway, 309; 
Portugal, 1 088; Roumania, 74; Finland, 456; Spain, 3: Sweden, 
530; Swi zerland, 155; Turkey, 402; England, 604; Scotland, 
159; Wales, 82. Illinois received 35,220 of the immigrants; New 
York, 150,191; Massachusetts, 17,101; Connectient, 9411; New 
Jersey, 14,511; and Pennsylvania, 48,808. 

2. A newly invented electric fighting man. It is an automatic 
soldier of forged iron, capable of firing forty shots a miuute at the 
enemy. The automaton’s head is stuffed with dynamite, to give 
his captors a ‘‘ blowing up’’ in case he is taken prisoner. 

3 Aboat $65,000,000. 

4. The state has transferred more than 2,000,000 acres of land 
to a private company for reclamation. 

5, She is to spend $27,000.000 on new warships. 

6. Definite proposals have been brought forward for two great 
ship canals, one of them across the leg and anotker across the foot 
of the Italian boot. The first of these proposals is for a canal be- 
ginning on the west coast near Rome, at Montalto di Castro, and 
proceeding in a northeasterly direction and at a length of 12° miles 
to the Adriatic Sea at Fano on the east coast. A very great pas- 
sage is proposed, with a width of 270 feet and a depth of water of 
not less than forty feet, thas providing for the transit of the heavi- 
est Italian warships. Ite cost is estimated at from $100,000,000 to 
$125 000,000. It is claimed that one of the great berefits of this 
canal would be the drying out of numerous large boggy districts 
and the drainage of four lakes, thus adding large areas of produc- 
tive soil, The other Italian project is that of a ship canal twenty- 
four miles long across the province of Catarzaro, well down toward 


the toe of the geographical boot. This channel would be of 


immenee advantage to Mediterranean commerce, inasmuch as it 
would obviate the necessity of going around Sicily or threading 


the difficult Straits of Messina. For this canal it is also claimed 


that large areas of low, unavailable land would be drained and 
made highly productive, this result slong promising, according to 
the promoters of the scheme, to pay all expenses of the undertaking, 


Tt is safe to say that fifty books make a library in the beat sense 


of the word. After school life is ended, the intelligent student be- 
gins real study, and in the selection of there fifty books lies the 
secret of his future. No man can choose for his neighbor; bat if 
one will but look into one’s own mind and honestly examine one’s 
main purpose, the books one ought to read will not hide themselves. 
The most atrocious enemy of culture is reading for mere pastime ; 
yet on the other hand an arbitrary course of study is apt to make 
one’s thoughts go on stilts, The scholar is not always a person of 
engaging qualities; he may be top heavy and dry, because he has 
neglected so keep his imagination fresh and his taste free, remind- 
Ing us of » plant whose roots have wandered into unwstered strata, 


It is a Well Known 


that the text-book most needed 
for years by high school classes 


Fact 


in French has been a Short French Grammar that should be [1] easy and clear enough for pupils 
who have had only a grammar school training, and yet [2] complete enough for elementary work, and [3] 
abreast of the best practical experience and scholarship of to-day. This want has just been supplied by 
C. H. GRanpcent, Director of Modern Language Instruction in the Boston Schools. 


Grandgent’s Short French Grammar. 


LESSONS AND Exercises in separate pamphlet. Limp cloth, 36 pages. Price, complete, 
D. C. HEATH & CO. Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, and London, 


Cloth, 158 pages. 
75 cents, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. show that these scattered sentences and bitsof paragraphs do'much nity of religion in the Kast and West, Heart-Beats is book of 
to stimulate pupils to try their acquisiticns beyond the required devotional meditation that merits to be ranked with the meditations 
Am or Lire. By Philip S, Moxom. Boston; are excellent and very fall. of ond Themes b Kenge. 


erte Bros. 5} x 7h. 800 pp. Prion. $1.00. 

ae the title ut Tne Aim of Life, Rev. Philip S. Moxom ad- 
jresses to OUD people a series of plain practical talks upon infla- 
ences that are to be met, contended, or redeemed every day. The 
easays evince ® keen yet sympathetic observation of young manhood 
and womanhood, and an appreciative regard for its foibles, the force 
ot its environments, and above all of its possibilities of achievement. 
That possibility of achievement and the means thereto derives a 
forcefal significance from being made the subject of the ficst essay 
and the ticle of the book. Having thus laid stress on his principle 
the anthor forbears to lift up beautiful ideals in the hope that their 
‘ntrinsic merit shall draw all men into them, bat rather he en- 
qeavors to incite the noble instincts that practical every-day life 
mast either foster or annul, Such title ae Character, Companion- 
ship, femperance, Debt, The Trae Aristocracy, Education, Saving 
Time, Echice of Amusement, Reading, Orthodoxy show the 
of the theme, which if varied in expression is one throughout all. 
The essays are not sermonic; they emphasize the power of Chris- 
tianity; they recognize at the same time the power of person- 
ality. Christian ethics expressed in plain, forcible language and 
:nnocent of didacticism, young people always appreciate. Such are 
Ds. Moxom’s essays, originally given to the public as addresses to 
young people ia Boston and Cleveland. Now their publication, in 
convenient form, it is to be hoped, seals their value with permanency. 


SpecIMENS OF ARGUMENTATION, MoperN. By Geo. P. 
Baker. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 178 pp. Teachers’ 
price, 50 cents. 

One of the strongest points in the Harvard theory that, whatever 
else a college trained man knows or does not know, he must have 
a training ample enough to enable him to use his English freely 
and properly, has been the emphasis put upon the use of English 
in argumentation. Many people try to write essays and descrip- 
tions and stories, even. Bat the most important occasion for the 
use of language is im connection with those cases, which arise in 
every one’s life almost daily, in which somebody has to be con- 
vinced of something upon this assumption. The ficishing touches to 
the Eoglish training required of every Harvard degree are devoted 
to forensic writing, the preparation of briefs and the writing of 
arguments. Mach of this work has been undertaken by Mr. 
Baker, and this collection of some models of argumentation in ar- 
rangement, handling of evidence and persuasion, is a result of the 
experience gained, and of the need felt for something which would 
enable the etudents to .ollow the lectures of the instruc:ion more 
closely. The book is primarily a collection, with which the student 
is to work, bat Mr. Baker has provided foot notes and brief intro- 
dactions, which are of great value to those who have not the ad- 
vantage of his personal direction, yet who desire to study the 
masterpieces of convincing argumentation, as an aid to their own 
improvement along these jines. Whether desired for such personal 
stady, or as a class book for use in connection with the stady of 
developed composition, this should prove a most useful text-book. 


THe DisTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. By John R Commons. 

New York: Maomillan & Co. 258 pp. Price. $1.75. 

This work by Professor Commons of Indiana University is one 
of the most significant fruita of the great movement in economic 
thought which has been so marked of recent years, and which, 
while it has been almost equally noticeable in Germany, Austria, 
Italy, England and the United States, has yet had, in this country, 
a special and characteristic development, through the thinking of 
Patten, Walker, Giddings, Clark, Bonar, and many others. 

Professor Commons is one of the most promising of the younger 
men whose work promises to make the American school in economic 
thought etrong and of permaneut value. A carefully trained and 
thoroughly prepared student, he has kept his reading well up with 
his thinking, and has tested each by all that the other could offer of 
suggestion and criticism. In thie work he embodies an exposition 
of the ideas which have arisen through the Austrian school, and 
have been represented in this country by Professor Patten, regarding 
wealth and ite distribation in the economic world, presenting as 
clear a statement of what has been made ont, as the differing returns 
will permit, and as thought out and applied in his own mind. 
definite application to wages, taxation, and public policy is not the 
aim he essays, but the saggestions of his argument is, in sum, that 

‘an increase of wages without increased efficiency would come not 
from interest mor from necessary and personal profits bat from 
permanent profite, Tax reform should seek to remove all burdens 
from capital and labor and impose them on monopolies. Public 
policy should leave capital and labor and business ability free and 
ontrammelled, bat endeavor to widen and enlarge the opportunities 
for their employment.’’ 


ror Essay-Work, By Albert W. Emerson, S.B. 
Syracuse : C. W. Bardeen. 5x7. Boards. Price, 40c. 

Ru'es for Essay Work is a compact little manual of ready refer- 
ence for composition writers. It does mot aspice to the province of 
& rhetoric or & technical grammar, bat arranges such rales of both 
of these subjects as apply directly to essay writing im concise and 
direct application to the pupils’ needs. The rules comprise (a) rules 
for punctuation and the use of the figures of speech with illustra- 
tions of correct and incorrect usage for application; (b) the same 
rules condensed into their briefest expression for memorizing. The 
rules are followed by specimen outlines to be amplified, comprising 
outlines for descriptive and narrative forms and forme for the ex- 
position of @ character sketch, and the argumentation (negative) of 
debate. The amplification of the narrative form is also given. 
Following ia @ list of one thousand composition subjects, the larger 
portion arranged according to adaptation to each grade respectively, 
a three handred miscellaneous subjects for wider selection. The 
ittle volame is in every respect moet usable, and will be found to 
obviate many of the difficalties both of writing and correcting 
Com positions, 

Bora Nemeck von 
With Introduction and Notes by Charles Bundy Wilson. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. International Modern Language Seriee. 
“6 pp, Price, 85 cts. (paper). 

Few German stories are so well suited, perhaps, to the needs of 

®arnere who desire to gain a reading acquaintance with the lan- 

faage, for the purposes of literatare or history, as those of Riehl. 
oth the anthor’s style and his subject matter eminently fit his 
work for the purposes of the teacher of German. Burg Neideck 

o an admirable example of the Kultur geschichtliche Noveilen, 

oe it is not comprised in the volame bearing thistitle. It has 

a combined interest of a good plot well worked ont, of the stady 

oe life, and of the historical settiog which has made the work 

ehl deservedly popular. 

; rofessor Wilson of the Sate University of Iowa has prepared 

excellent edition of the story, with an introduction largely made 

the anthor’s own words. The device, bh not new, is 
from being as general ne might well be, and neeme to 


Parist4N Pornts or View: Lupovic Hauevy. The 
Translation, by Edith V. B. Matthews. An Introduction by 
Brander Matthews. New York: Harper & Bros. 195 pp. 
Nine of the best of the stories of Ludovic Halévy, typical of the 

life of Paris, have been translated, with much akill and literary 

feeling, for this volume, which the Harpers have set forth with all 
the attractive make-up which has marked their books during recent 
years. Other publishers may have anticipated them in inaugarat- 
ing the new movement for artistically designed, perfectly made 
books, bat none have done more to farther the reform, or to exem- 
plify the possibilities of beautifal book-making, as the deserved set- 
ting for the very best products of our writers. 

The stories are introduced by a brief sketch, by Brander 

Matthews, whose work has fitted him in many ways to speak of 

Halévy with a sort of fellow feeling, characterizing the style and 


scope the work of the author of the ever charming L’ A/bé Constantin. 


ORDINANCES OF SECESSION AND OTHER DocuMENTS, 
1860-1861. Priated under the supervision of David Franklin 
Houston. ‘‘ American History Leaflets.” New York: A. 
Lovell & Co. 22 pp. Price, 5 cents. 

Mr. Houston has collected for this number (No. 12) of the 
** American History Leaflets,’ which the Harvard professors of 
American History issue bimonthly, the ordinances by which the 
southern states formally seceded from the Union. With these are 
printed South Carolina’s ‘‘ Declaration of Causes which induce and 
justify’’ her action, President Lincoln’s proclamations of April 
15, calling out the militia, and of August 16, declaring a blockade 
of the seceded states. A brief introduction sketches the progress 
of secession action, from the formal declaration of 1831, through 
the years 1860 and 1861. References are given to the authorities 
of greatest value, and to the more useful bibliographies. 


German Historicat Reapine Boox. By H. S. Beres- 
ford-Webb. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Boston: T. H. 
Castor. 302 pp. Price, 90 cts. 

In the preparation of this text-book for students who are desirous 
of gaining a reading knowledge of German, the editor has endeav- 
ored to enable them to obtain, along with the practice reading of 
historical prose, a knowledge of the main points in the history of 
Europe and of Germany, from the time of the ancient , as 
described by Freytag, to the present century. The selections cover 
a wide range of subjects and styles, and include extracts from 
Schiller, Raumer, Ranke, Pauli, Kohlrausch, Freytag, and several 

The notes and map are prepared with special reference to 
the stadent’s needs, and with the aim of holding his interest and 
aiding his acquisition of facility, while adding to his historical 
information. 


Heart-Beats. A Book of Meditations. By Protap 
Chunder Mozoomdar. With Portrait and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author. Boston: George H. Ellis. 330 pp. Cloth, red 
edges. Price $1.50. 

Heart-Beats bas been noted in comparison with The Imitation of 
Christ, by Thomas 4 Kempis. Certainly there is much to suggest 
the similarity, for the author of each, the apostle of the new dis- 
pensation, and the ascetic of dogmatical ecclesiasticism, each accord- 
ing to his own light has ‘‘ found the gospel true where others fail.”’ 
In the one as in the other is manifest the spirit of lofty aspiration, 
exalted adoration, sincere self-abnegation, and rigid self-discipline, 
and the word of each is the expression of a human heart crying out 
of the depths. The Imitation of Christ indicates the spirit that led 
men to find peace within the cloister; so in Heart- Beats is evidence 
of the present spirit of religious seeking that sends men abroad to 
inquire of God from nature and his fellow-men. That Mr. Mo- 
zoomdar has learned much from both sources is attested by this little 
volame of personal devotion which is his heart’s response. Many 
times is evinced the spirit that proclaims : 

‘* There is no caste in blood that floweth of one here, 
Nor caste in tears that trickle salt with all” ; 
that has made Mr. Mozoomdar first an apostle, and afterward an 
expounder of the Brahmo-Somaj The New Dispensation, that pro- 
claims revealed Christianity to the East. What Mr. Mozoomdar 
has done for the Brahm-Somsaj can better be learned from his other 
writings; but of what Brahmo-Scm»j has done for him Heart Beats 
is a sincere expression. Apart from the peculiar interest attaching 
to Heart- Beats as indicating a momentous impulse toward organic 


ELEeMEnts OF By Alfred S. West, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Esq. Cambridge, Engiand: Uani- 
versity Prese. 290 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

An English echool text-book ie alwaye interesting because both 
of what it teaches and the way it teaches. There is no attempt at 
making them attractive in the same sense that American publishers 
seek to make theirs attractive, but there is an element of reserve in 
the evidence of taste and culture. 

The English have no fear of giving too much in matter, and have 
no ambition to give over much of method. This work on the ele- 
ments of English Grammar is to the point. It deals very little with 
method, but is a perfect mine of material. There is several times 
as mach as the ordinary American teacher would dare aitempt, but 
no more than any child ought to be allowed to learn if he is bright 
enough. It does not claim to be a treatise from the English point 
of view, but it is a very comprehensive treatise from the Ameri- 
can standpoint. 

It will have a very healthy influence upon our work in quantity. 
at least, if the English text-booke find their way into the hands of 
teachers, even. The tendency to eliminate has gone quite far 
enough. It is well now to broaden and deepen the work. 


GuipE To THE Stupy or Common Puiants. An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Botany. By Volney M. Spaulding. 
Boston: D.C Heath & Co. 246 pp, 5x7}. Price, &5 ots. 
Professor Sp.ulding has prepared a manual for beginners of the 

study of botany as a science that in the present impulee given to 
laboratory work will appeal directly to an obvious need. The de- 
sign of the book is to tell the student what to do and how to do it 
by suggesting and directing hiswork. Botany isthe study of living 
organism, and this principle is kept directly before the pupil as he 
studies the process and functions of development and fruition of 
his specimens. The work begins with the seed-noting comparisons 
of seeds of common plantsa—their physiology, their relationship, 
and finally subjecte for special study requiring individual investi- 
gation. 

Following the pr. cess of growth, the seedling in different stages 
of germination, stem, flower, fruit, follows in due order, a chapter 
being devoted to each. Special study is given seaweeds, mosses, 
ferns, horse-tails, the families of pine, orchis, iris, graes, mustard 
gourds, with a final chapter devoted to the composite. Every chap- 
ter is prefaced with a list of the materials required, and references 
are given for more extended investigation. The student is not 
thrown entirely upon his own resources, however. Enongh is told 
to prevent him from drawing wrong conclusions, and for investi- 
gating hie faculties of observation. The Guide is not too advanced 
for the grammar grade pupils if they have the advantage of labor- 
atory equipment, nor too elementary for the work of the most lib- 
eral high school course. It is admirably adapted for students pre- 
paring for ecience electives in the college entrance examinations. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


By ge Recitation; by H. M. Soper; price, 25 cents. Chicago: 
. 8. Denison. 

The Christian Recovery of Spain; by Henry Edward Watts; price, 
$1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. , 

Educational Sewing Squares for Primary Work; designed by Olive 
C. Hapgood. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The World’s Parliament of Religions (Vols. I. and II); edited by 
Rev. J. H. Barrows, D D.; price, $5.00, $750, and $10.00. Chicago: 
Parliament Pub. Co. Boston: J. Q Adams & Uo. 

The Progressive Speller; by fF. P. Sever; price, 30 cents. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. 

Sistory of a Lead Pencil; Walton Day; price, 10 cents. New York: 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co 

‘the Political Kconomy cf Natural Law; by Henry Wood; price, 
$125. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Manual for Fifth Year Grade; price, 50 cents. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Co. 


FOR NERVOUS DISEASES 
Use Horsrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 

Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., saya: ‘‘ Have found it of 
great benefit in nervous diseases,—nervous headache, nervous dye- 
pepsia, neuralgia, and think it is giving great satisfaction when it is 
thoroughly tried.”’ 


OUR LATEST ADDITION. 


EK. 8H. BUTLER & CO. have added to their extensiveand popular list the 
UNION SERIES OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH, 


already largely and acceptably in use, and comprising the following books: 


PHYSIOLOGY and HEALTH --- Number One, 
For Primary Classes --- 96 pages ; price, 24 cts. 


PHYSIOLOGY and HEALTH --- Number Two, 
For Intermediate Classes --- 134 pages; price, 30 cts. 


PHYSIOLOGY and HEALTH --- Number Three, 
For Advanced Classes --- 208 pages ; price, 50 cts. 


The series sets forth the tating 
adaptation of the matter in scope ap 
In accordance w 


ts of Physiol and their application to the laws of health in aclear, interesting style; and its 
$0 the tarious grades of primary. intermediate and advanced schools is admira ly and con: 
ith the requirements of recent legislation, due r rominence is given throughout each book to the nature 


a edie of ate oile drinks and narcotics. The Series has the fullest endorsement of the Department of Scientific Instruction of the 


and effect of alcoho 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 


Among other leading publications of E. H. Burien & Co. are the following : 


Mitchell’s Wall Maps, 
Butler’s Histories, 
Berard’s Histories, 
Goodrich’s Histories, 
New American Spellers, 


Butler’s Geographies, 
Warren’s Geographies, 
Mitchell’s Geographies, 
Monroe’s New Readers, 
Butler’s Series of Readers, 


Monroe’s Spellers, Smith’s Grammars, [Books. 
Monroe’s & Butler’s Reading Business Standard Copy- 
Charts, Butler’s Copy-Books, 
Bingham’s Grammars, Parker’s Arithmetical 
Greene’s Grammars, Charts, etc., etc. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 


EAL. 


CATALOGUE AND 


BUTLER & COMPANY. 


PRICE LIST. 


PUBLISHERS, 


220 and 222 South Fifth St., Philadelphia. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 28-31; North Nebraeka Teachers’ Associ- 


ation; Colambus. 
March 20-30: Wyoming State Teachers’ Assoc. ; 
Rawlins. 
April 4-6: Indiana Southern Assoc. ; Rockport. 
April 5-6: Northwestern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation; Menomonie. 
April 5-7: Northern Indiana Assoc. ; Frankfort. 


April 6-7: Mass. Association of Classical and 
Boys’ Latin School 


igh School Teacher; 
Building, Boston. 

May 4-5: Fairfield County Teachers’ Associa- 

tion; Bridgeport, Conn. 
COLORADO. 

State Editor, O. 8. MOLES, Denver City. 

At a recent meeting of the board of control of 

the State Normal School, it was decided to furnish 

more of the rooms for school purposes. The in- 

creased attendance rendera this work absolutely 


necessary. 

The prizes offered a year ago by the Sons of the 
Revolution for the best essay on ‘‘ The Causes 
Which Led Up to the Revolutionary War,’’ have 
been awarded. The first priza was won by Edward 
L. Kraemer of the West Denver High School, 
and the second by Chester Smith of the Kast Dan- 
ver High School. 

The Colorado College Bulletin will be issued in 
March by Professor Fraser. 

Dr. B. F. Adams has presented a valuable col- 
lection of medical works to the Colorado College 
library, to form the nucleus of a medical alcove. 
Lszard Cohn of New York has also loaned his 
valuable collection of minerals to the college. 

The trustees of the University of Denver are 
arranging to pay off the remaining indebtedness of 
the University, although the obligations are not 
due. 

The meeting of the teachers of District No. 2, 
Denver, on Feb. 10, was a most profitable and in- 
teresting one, It included able addresses by Sa- 
perintendent Gove of District No. 1 on the 
** Schoola of Berlin,’’ and Chancellor McDowell 
of the University of Denver on ‘‘ The Intellec- 

tual Life.’’ 


GEORGIA, 


for the years 1892 and 1893 show a marked in- 
crease over previous years im enrollment and at- 
tendance in the common schools. These reports 
also show that the number of pupils who pursue 
the more advanced studies of the common achool 
curriculum increases each year. These two facts 
clearly indicate the growing popularity and 
efficiency of Georgia’s common school system. 
All the larger towns and cities in the state have 
thoroughly organized local school systems. Num- 
bers of smaller towns and cities make provisions 
each year for the same. Four counties in the 
state, viz,: Chatham, Richmond, Bibb, and Glynn 
have local systems for the whole county. All 
these local systems, both city and county, eupple- 
ment the state school fand by local taxation, and 
provide for a free school term each year for from 
eight to nine months, nearly twice as long as the 
term provided for by the state. 

The growing tendency to establish local systems 
and to supplement the state fand may be said to 
augur that within a few years Georgia will have a 
complete and harmonious system of schools, com- 
posed of local systems, supported chiefly by the 
state school fund and supplemented by self-imposed 
local taxation. 

The school legislation enacted by the last gen- 
eral assembly, which adjourned just before Christ- 
mas, may be said to be the most favorable that bas 
been had in thie direction for ten years or more. 
The main features of all the laws passed may be 
summed up as follows: (1) Teachers, under the 
law, are now to be paid quarterly, instead of an- 
nually as heretofore. (2} The school year i: 
changed 4o as to ran from July to July, instead of 
from January to January. (3) All school moneys 
are now paid direct into the state treasury, and 
are to be paid out upon the governor's warrants, 
based upon itemize statements furnished by the 
county school authorities. (4) Provision was made 
for payiog members of county boarde of education 
a per diem. They have not been paid before. 
Altogether considered Gaorgia’s school interests 
are in a flourishing condition. The prospect now 
is that increased appropriations for achool pur- 
poses will be made by the next legislature. 

The Georgia State Teachers’ Association will 
probably meet the firat week in July. Cuamber- 
land Island, one of the most charming places on 
our coast, has been selected as the permanent meet- 
ing place of the Association. A committee acting 
under a resolution of the Association has about 
raised a sufficient amount of funds to build an 
auditorium, and will begin the'erection of the per- 
manent home of the Association in a few days. It 
is safe to predict that the next will be the largest 
meeting in the history of the Association. 

ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MEBROBR, Peoria. 

The annual meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club 
of Illinois occurred at Bloomington, Feb. 2 and 3. 
There was a very satisfactory attendance and the 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


COCOA and 
CHOCOLATE 


Highest Awards 
( 


edalg and Diplomas) 


World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 


On the following articles, 
namely: 


OVA PREMIUM No. 1 CHOCOLA 

GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLAT 
CHOCOLATE, 

COCOA BUTTER, 

parity of, materia 

form even composition.” 

BOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


entire meeting was ‘‘ Why is Coreentration Da 
sirable, and How Can it be Brought About ?’’ 
The discussion was ably condacted by Dr, Frank 
MeMarry, professor of pedagogy in the University 
of Illinois. Dr. McMarry farnished ic advance of 
the meeting a series of nine theses under this eub- 
ject, and these were printed by the Club and copies 
sent to all the members prior to the meeting. 
These theses were taken up seriation, and the two 
sessions on Friday evening and Saturday proved 
all too short for the diecussion. Dr. McMarry 
with Herbart makes history and literature the cen- 
ter. J. F. McCallongh, Springfield; B. P. Col- 
ton, Normal, and W. L. Steele of Galesburg were 
made a committee on new members. The nomi- 
nating committee recommended Supt. E. A. East- 
man of Decatur and Prof. B. P. Colton of Normal 
for president and secretary respectively, and they 
were unanimously elected. The times and plac 
of meeting for the coming year were fixed the first 
Friday evening and Saturday of October and Feb- 
ruary, at Bloomington. The subject of ‘* Concen- 
tration’’ had occupied the time of three meetings 
of the Club, and it was therefore ordered that Dr. 
Frank McMarry, Prof. B. P. Colton, and Supt. E. 


subject; and further to present a course of study 
for the firat and second year of achool based upon 
this doctrine. 


Teachers’ Association will be held at Normal, 
Friday and Saturday, March 23 and 24. Friday 
forenoon and evening and Saturday forenoon will 
be devoted to the general meetings, —Friday after- 
noon to several round-tables. 
By special arrangement with President Cook, the 
Normal University model school will bein session 
on Tharsday. The lecture on Friday evening will 
be in the University Hall. Rev. Casper Wistar 
Hiatt of Peoria will deliver the lecture. An ex- 
cellent program has been prepared. Persons de- 
siring to procure quarters |in advance will address 
John W. Cook, Normal, after March 1. Accom- 
modations at Normal will be 50 and 75 cents a day. 
Reduced rates on the railroads by the certificate 
plan. The officers are James C. Barns, Mon- 
mouth, president; Miss Rose Pfeiffer, Peorie, 
secretary, and J. A. Mercer, Peoria, treasurer. 
Sapt. C. M. Bardwell of Canton is chairman of 
the executive committee, 
The City Board of Education asks for an appro- 
priation of $5 963,700, and the finance committee 
of the council object to granting it under present 
conditions, 
The normal training class for the city public 
schools has jast closed ite first session. The 
course lasted for three months, and about one hun- 
dred and fifty persons, who are waiting for ap- 
pointments as teachers, enjoyed its benefits. A 
new class has begun, and all teem very much 
pleased with the success of the work. 


INDIANA. 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALBY, 
Hammond is soon to dedicate a new high school 
building, said to be one of the very finest in the 
state. Dr W. L. Bryan, professor of philosophy 
in Indiana University, is to deliver the address. 
Prof. E. E. G-iffi.b, superintendent of the Blind 
Asylum at Indianapolis, will have a year's leave 
of absence next year and will spend the time at 
Harvard doing post graduate work in Eoglish. 
A. J. Hylton, assistant superintendent of the 
State Reform School for Boys. has been elected 
superintendent of the State Reform School of 
Montana. Edward Barrett, principal of the Car- 
tersburg schools, succeeds Mr. Hylton. 
James M. Boyd, for many years connected with 
the New Albany schools, died early in February. 
J. F. Knight, formerly principal of the LaPorte 
High School, but for the past year a lawyer, has 
been chosen as superintendent of the LaPorte 
schools, to succeed Mr. Hailmann, who has become 
superintendent of Indian schools. 
At the midwinter commencement of the Indian- 
apolis High School, fifty young ladies and gentle- 
men were graduated. 
IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION CU. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 


work accomplished valuable. The subjsct for the 


A. Gastman be a committee to present, at the next College, now private secretary to the Governor of 
The reports of the State School Commissioner meeting, a tabulation of the points reached on the| Nebraska 


The next annual meeting of the Central Illinois| Kelyey, Central City; H.C Probasco, Red Cloud; 


appointment of state manager from the N. E. A. 
owies Committee. He will take a large del- 
egation from Iowa to D lath. 

Dabuqae is erecting a fice high school building. 

Centerville is planning to bnild a high school 
building this summer. 

The State Normal School graduated 128 sta- 
dents in class '93. This institution is crowded, 
fall to overflowing, and graduates in two section— 
Jane and December. 

Beacon is contemplating erecting a new school 
building. 

Supt. H. E. Kra'z of Sionx City was re-elected 
in January at a salary of $2 500 per year. 

The Siovx City Schocl Board has changed the 
school year from ten months to nine months. 
Sapt. L. B. Carlisle of Charlton is doing a good 
work. Mrs. Carlisle is his effisient high school 
teacher. He and his teachers are regularly pur- 
suing the course of the Iowa Teachers’ Reading 
Circle. 
Supt. G. H. Mallin of Washington, for several 
years superintendent at Columbus Junction, is 
making a fine record in his new field. He isa 
cool, level-headed, practical man and plans wel[ 
his work. 
Supt. A. W. Stuart of Ottumwa is serving the 
people of that city for the eighteenth year. 

NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, 0. G. PEARSE, Beatrice. 

The quarter centennial of the State University 
was celebrated with enthusiasm onall hands. The 
program was as follows: Thursday, Feb, 15.— 
Civic meeting, Governor Crounse in the chair. 
Addresses of walcome by the Governor, Mayor, 
and Chancellor. Responses. Receptions. Aanni- 
versary Oration, Prof. George Elliott Howard, 
A.M., Leland Stanford University. Friday, Feb. 
16 —Studenta’ Program : Addresses. Scenes from 
Greek and Latin plays. Music numbers by the 
University Glee and Banjo Ciubs. Departmental 
receptions. Closing banqaet. 
It is said that a special school of methods, with 
particular attention to applied ethica will be con- 
ducted at the State Normal School at Peru next 
summer, by Principal Norton. 
A spec'al observance of Lincoln’s birthday was 
held at Orleans College. Eminent citizens of the 
town avd region took part. Among the speakers 
was Prof. W. E. Andrews, formerly of Hastings 


The state examining committee, at a recent 
meeting, granted professional life certificates to A. 
T. Bell, Crete; F. W. Button, Hastings; R. Mo- 


John C. Scribner, St. Paul; A. Softley, Oakdale; 
A. K. Wilson, Bertand. Twenty-four teachers 
took parts of the examination, but only those 
named completed the work. The others will take 
the remaining studies at a fature examination. 


» ) Every Teacher should have s Copy of 
HANS RASMUSSEN’‘s 
PuysicaL CULTURE 

ror Taz PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Itis well arranged, nicelyy graded Y 
and accuratel illustrated. Any 
4) teacher, with this book before him, 
yy | can successfully give lessons in 
CALISTHENICS, MARCHING 
\ andin WAND,DUMB-BELL and 
LA INDIAN CLUB Exercises. ‘The 
commands are illustrated by 130 
half tone copies of photographs, 
sothat the teacher can refertothe 
W)) picture and see ifthe command is | 
j properly executed. The children \¥ 
will enjoy the exercises and return 
ly to their books with renewed vigor. { 
/] Why not order a copy? $1.25 will 
bring it to your hand. We solicit 
your correspondence. 
ADDRESS: 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
301 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
AD CADRES 


SD 


Keystone Principale’ Association. We invite your 
attention to the following facts: 

Teaching is making rapid strides toward be- 
coming a profession. Nearly all trades, guilds, 
and professions have some form of organization, 
The lack of organization among teachera is too 
well known for comment. Thoughtful teachers 
consider the combining of all grades into one body 
as impractical at present. We do feel, however, 
that union of the respective grades of teachers are 
not only possible but necessary. For instance, let 
the city and borough superintendents have their 
organization, let the principals have theirs; the 
grammar teachers theirs, etc. The following aims 
are mentioned in the proposed constitution : 

The objects of the Asscciation are: 1. To unite 
fraternally all persons who are serving under the 
name and title of principal, assistant, or vice-prin. 
cipal io the public schools of Pennsylvania, for the 
purpose of enlarging acquaintance and developing 
more intimate relations socially among the fra- 
ternity. 

2. (a) To hold private meetings where the inter. 
ests and work of the fraternity may be discussed, 
and plans formulated tending to their welfare snd 
elevation. (5) To hold public meetings for the 
purpose of directing public sentiment into the 
proper channels. (c) To hold annual or semi- 
annua’ banquetr, 

3. To give all aid in its power to ite member. 
To aid one another in creating and fostering propér 
sentiments, to use the influence of the Association 
to prevent oppression, to aid proper schoo! legis!s- 
tin, to disseminate methods, devices, and info: ma! 


NEW YORK. 


The State Normal School building at Oneon‘a 
was destroyed by 14. The loss is esti- 
mated at $160,000 and is partly covered by insur- 


ance. 


OHIO, 


Cincinnati claim: the honor of having been the 
firat city in the United States to have well-fur- 
nished gymuasioms for the pablic schools. 
Minnie Cleghorn, a teacher in the Wellington 
achools,is a second cousin of ex-Qaeen Liliuokalani. 
The relationship comes about through the marriage 
of an American missionary in the family of the 
ancestors of the ex Qaeen. 
The advance sheets of the fortieth annual re- 
port of State School Commissioner, O. T. Corson, 
have jast been issued. The report touches upon 
some points of much iaterest to teachers of city 
and ccuatry. 
By the recent report of Saperintendent Draper 
of Cleveland it appears that there was last year an 
increase of 2,500 in the rchool attendance in that 
city, and a decrease of $75 000 in expenditures. 
East Liverpool haa begun the erection of a 
$50,000 high school buildiog. 
Akron graduates two classes each year, the 
system of semi-annual promotion extending 
throughout the school course. There will be 
about seventy-five graduates this year. 

Sapt. F. Gillam Cromer of Greenville has laid 
the foundation for a per canent free school library. 
A building bas been deeded to the board for that 
purpose. 

We regret to learn that the Progressive School 
published at Alliance has been compelled to suspend 
publication. It did good work, and we trust its 
editor, Prof. B. F. Yarney will soon be again 
serving the world in the profession he is so well 
fitted to fill. 

The death of Dr. Carrol Cutler, for fifteen years 


tion as te vacant positions, salaries, etc. 

Send your name forenrollment. If not aa ifid 
to join us at once, send us an expression of yotr 
opinion of the feasibility of the Association. Ycur 
mmendation or criticism is invited. Let us bar 


A Pure Norwegian 


oil is the kind used 
in the production 
of Scott's Emul- 
sion — Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and } 
Soda are added 
for their vital ef- 
fect upon nerve 
and brain. No 
mystery surrounds this formula— 
the only mystery is how quickly 
it builds up flesh and brings back 
strength to the weak of all ages. 


Scott's Emulsion 


will check Consumption and is 
indispensable in a// wasting dis- 
eases, 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N.Y. All drngzists. 


president of the Western Reserve University, was 


learned with great regret in this state. He died 
at T.lladega, Ala., Jan. 25. ‘ 


The next meetiog of the Ohio Teachers’ Associ- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
To Principals and High School Teachers of Pa.: 


Supt. O. J. Laylander of Cedar Falls has the 


Established in 1884. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those 


Positions filled, 3790. 


without positions, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 


LETTERS of satisfaction and even delight #r¢ 


beginning to pour in upon us from subecribers 


d 
ation will be held at Delaware, O., June 26, 27, whe heve received the first parte of the ame 
28, 29. Art Series. 


Here is a sample from a City Superintendent in 


in Indiana: 


Gentlemen; “Inclosed you will find 20 cents i 


Recognizing the value of fraternal and profes-| stamps, with two coupons for Nos. II. and III. of 
sional associations, a number of the principals of|the Art Series, No. I. has been received and ! 
Northampton County have partially organized the | am delighted with it.’’ 


If you have not yet ordered the first parte, 00 °° 


at once, you can’t afford to miss this opportunity. 


CHICAGO, 
Seeks Teachers who are 


TOURS 79 EUROPE 


Send for itineraries to Edwin Jones. 462 Patnam 4V» 
Brooklyn, N.Y. $320 upwards; all expenses. Sailios 
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, Address, James W. organ 
Pa, or Frank Hath, secretary, Naze- 
Pa. 

ge of leetures, by eminent specialists, will 
begiven in connection with the Library and Library 
Class of Drexel Institute, on topica relating to 
pibliogrephy aad libraries. The lectares will open 
to the public without charge. 


WASHINGTON. 


What has heretofore been known as the Paget 
Sound Schoolmasters’ Club has been changed to 
the Western Washington Teachers’ Aszociation, 
and will hold its ficat meeting as such, on the 16.h 
and 17h of March, to complete its organization, 
at Tacoma, Ao attendance of 250 members is 
anticipated—five times the number enrolled at the 
state Aesociation held at North Yakima last 
December. This new association is to meet semi- 
annually, but no meeting can be held within two 
months of the date fixed for the meeting of the 
State Association. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

Supt. Jas. M. Lee, the ¢ ffisieat head of the Huo- 
tington echoole, has issued a neat manual of the 
pablic schools of that growing city, containing fine 
cuts of the principal buildings, list of teachers 
with ealaries, school alumni and classes in the high 
school, regulations governing teachers and pupils, 
course of study in the various departments, coat 
of text-booke, and special legislation relating to 
the schools. 

Rev. A. Mayo, the distinguished lecturer and 
anthor, will spend several weeks in West Virginia 
the present year, beginniag about April Ist. Hie 
lecture will include a series of special lectures for 
teachers on Natural Methods; What Shall the 
Teachers Read ? Some Things the People Expect ; 
The South and Her Children; Why Should the 
South Receive Edacational Aid ? American Brains 
in American Hands, He will spend an entire 
week in Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee is to be congratulated upon a new 
and model $60,000 school buildiog, to accommo 
date 900 pupila for the school presided over by 
Prin, R, J. O’Havlon. A 1,200 pound bell is the 
gift of one of the aldermen,—Mr. Foss. We are 
indebted to the architect, H. C. Koch, for the ase 
of the cut. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE, 


At the last meeting of the North Oxford 
Teachers’ Association a little variety was given to 
the uanal meeting. The following was the pro- 
gram for the afternoon at Gould Academy: “‘ Re- 
view of Life and Work of Pestalozzi,’”” by Miss 
Nellie Frost; ‘' Teaching History,’ discussed by 
Miss Smith, Miss Philbrook, Mies Chapman, Prin- 
cipal Merriman ; Paper on ‘* How to Keep Oxder,”’ 
by Miss Clyde Bartlett, followed by discussicn and 
question box, By the invitation of Principal 
Merriman the teachers took tam at the Bethel 
House, and spent the evening socially. 

Prof. Shailer Matthews, professor of history at 
Colby University, has accepted a professorship in 
the divinity school of the Chicago University, and 
will commence his duties there next August. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, 

At the conference of High School Teachers held 
in Boston University Feb. 17, J. W. McDonald 
presided. A paper was read on ‘* The Historical 
Side of Elemeatary Mathematics,” by Miss Mary 
Tramball of Worcester, followed by a lively dis- 
cussion by teachers present, 

The Boston Schoolmasters’ Clab meeting, Satar- 


leachers’ Co-Operative Agency, 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. 


HOW TO INCREASE YOUR SALARY. 


Any lady teacher, with little effort, can increase 
her salary from $50 to $100 per year. How? 
By sending us a full account of all vacancies which 
come to her knowledge. This information is of 
value to us and to the teachers registered with us, 
therefore we will pay for it. Upon receipt of re- 
port we will write the authorities and obtain per- 
mission to recommend teachers. The fact of your 
writing will be held as strictly confidential. If the 
report proves correct (it being the first report to 
reach us) and if we fill the vacancy, we will pay 
you $5 Yon can easily report 40 or 50 positions 
during the season, and we can fill from 10 to 20 of 
them, making an increase to your income of from 
$50 to $100. We will also give you credit for $1, 
towards a membership in our association, for the 
firat 5 correct reports of vacancies. This offer is 


made especially to lady teachers, as they above all 
others most need additions to their incomes. It is 
not open to any superintendent who will consider it 
a bribe. We use our knowledge of coming vacan- 
cies for the good of the teachers, and to make 
money. If any lady teacher desires to do the 
same ip a small way and will send us notices early, 
it benifits us and many fellow teachers who will 
thus be enabled to tind *‘ jast the right position,’’ 
Address 
TEACHER’S CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
6034 Woodlawn Ave.,, Chicago 


day, Feb 17, had the largest attendance in tho 
history of this organization. James A. Page of 
the Dwight School presided in absence of President 
Collar. President Chas. Eliot and Dr. James 
Mackenzie were gneats of the Club and delivered 
addresses. The report Of the Committee of Ten 
was the basis of the discussion. A. H. Kelley, 
Larkin Danton, and John Tetlow took prominent 
part in this discussion. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Migs Ivy Siegfried is teaching in Bozrah. 

The school at North Sterling is taught by Miss 
Bertha E. Case. 

Mies Jennie W. Daly is teaching ia Bridgeport. 

The following appointm:nts and changes have 
been made in the public schools of Waterbury: 
Nora Mahaney to the Bank Street School; May 
O'Connor, assistant at the Welton Street School ; 
Sarah Middlebrook, substitute for Mies Clark of 
the Bank Street School; Anna McMahon, trans- 
ferred to the position made vacant by the absence 
of Lucy Barns at the Bank Street School; Maria 
McMahon to Elizabeth Keenan’s place at Bishop 
Street School, Miss Keenan having been granted a 
leave of absence for an indefinite time; Eleanor 
Beckwith assistant to Miss McMahon at the Bishop 
Street School; Missa Tracy, substitute to Miss Car- 
roll of tha East Main Street School. 

Mies Lucy Wheelock of Boston lectured before 
the kindergarten department of the Norwich Nor- 
mal School on Feb. 15. 

The third annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Association of Classical and High School Teach- 
ers will be held in the Y. M. C. A. building, 
Hartford, on Saturday, Feb. 24 

The David M. Hunt School of Falls Village re- 
port an attendance of over fifty. This school was 
founded and endowed by Mr. Hunt, a former 
resident. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Teachers’ 
Matual Benefit Association of Salisbury was held 
Friday afternoon. Program: History in I[nter- 
mediate Grades, Miss R. Day; Use of History, 
Richard Woffenden ; History in the High Grades, 
Prin. Jos. E. Marvin. 

Since the appointment of a committee by the 
Masaachusetis Teachers’ Association, at its recent 
annval meeting, to consider the question of making 


Teachers, do you want to teach in a milder cl'- 
mate for afew years ? Do you want better salaries 
ora different location? We can help you. Okla- 
homa Territory is demanding Superintendents, pria- 
Cipals, ete. More than 4060 vacancies in Texas each 
year. We reach the great Sou'h and West. Write 
us for cireulars. Bex 407. 


the Massachusetts educational exhibit, on its re 
tarn from the World's Fair, the nucleus of a state 
pedagogical museum, the work of preparing the 
way for such a desirable result has been steadily 
carried on. Several sub-committees were ap 
pointed to attend to the different details uf the 


_| Many coupons as you order parts. 


ing and graphic description from his pen. 


Special 


ward the parts directly to the subscribers. 
the receipt of the order and the delivery of 
your name and address in full. 


with the number on your coupon. 


If you have friends_who do-not take the Journal, 
call their attention to this opportunity. 
months’ trial subscription costs but $1.00. 


The JOHN L. STODDARD’S ART SERIES 


PROMISES TO BE 


A WONDEREUL SUCCESS, 


Fudging by the orders already received for the first parts. 


THIS GRAND ART COLLECTION consists of beautiful views which have been 
selected by JoHN L. STODDARD, the most noted traveler and lecturer of the day. They 
represent scenes and places he has visited, and each view is accompanied by an interest- 
The photographs are contained in sixteen port- 


folios, 11 x 13 inches in size, each portfolio having sixteen views. 
These Photographs are Object Lessons. 


Your children, by studying them, will obtain A WIDER KNOWLEDGE and A CLEARER CON- 
CEPTION of the famous cities of the world than they could get in any other way. 


A five 


Notice. 


Remember that all mail orders are sent by us to the publishers in Chicago, who for 


Consequently a delay of a few days between 
the part is unavoidable. Be careful to give 


Don’t send us an order for two or three parts on one coupon. You must send us as 
Write your name and address plainly on each coupon. 

As this is practically a distribution at cost for the benefit of our readers, we cannot 
send through agents or in any way except as specified in this announcement. 

Remember that for 10 CENTS AND ONE COUPON you Can get any part you desire, and 
will be under no obligation to take any other part. 

If you do not wish to send for each part separately, you can send for several parts at 
one time, inclosing a coupon and Io cents for each part ordered. 


PARTS 1 TO 6 ARE NOW READY. 


We print a coupon below, and it will only be necessary for you to cut it out and 
send or bring it to our office with 10 cents in silver or five twocent postage stamps. 
to pay the cost of mailing, wrapping, etc., and we will send you the part to correspond 
(The first coupon appeared in the JOURNAL of Jan. 18.) 

Don’t fail to start in with the first part, and then keep in line for those that follow. 
When you have the complete portfolio you will possess the handsomest Art Album ever 
issued, and all it will cost you is five two-cent postage stamps, or 10 CENTS A WEEK. 


Cut this out and send it to us with 10 cents. 


John 
Send me Part Noa, 


Coupon for 
Stoddard’s Art Series. 


Address all orders: 


NEW 


ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Harvard University, and George E. Gay of Mal- 
den. According to these plans the mussum isto 
be divided into three departments. The first one 
is to comprise a pedagogical library, carefully sys- 
tematized; a text-book library, comprising classi- 
fied collections of all text books in use throughout 
the state and nation, from the primary echool 
through the university; and echoo! exhibits, prop- 
erly systemized, showing the work, in all subjects, 
of pupils in all the grades of city, town, and raral 
echoole. The second department is to contain the 
apparatas and collections of all kinds of schcol 
@quipment, from kindergarten material, through 
all grades, to the appliances for physical training, 
and also all kinds of school farniture and general 
schoolroom equipment. The third department is to 


work to be done. The plans for the institution 
have been drawn up by Prof. Pau! H. Hanus cf 


include drawings, photographs, models, and dessrip- 
tions of buildings, and models of syetems of heating 


and ventilating, sani'ary arrangements, closets, and 
lavatories, drawioge and models of covered and 
uncovered achoolyards and playgrounds. It may 
be expedient at first to secure accommodations in a 
part of some building belonging to the state and 
used partly for other purposes. 

Holyoke.—The city has two new schoolhouses in 
process of erection. They will not be ready for 
occupancy until next fall.——The question of a 
new high school building is again before the public. 
The matter was agitated several years sgo, bat the 
question of location so divided the people that no 
action was taken. The present building is over- 
crowded and cannot serve the public much longer. 
— At the last monthly meeting Mrs. J. H. Ferry 
gave a talk on drawing to the primary grades.—— 
Sapt. E L. Kirtland has bis annual report in the 
hands of the printer. 
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PRICE: 
Complete, postpaid, $2.00. 


It has 1000 


Mention this paper. 


NOW READY. 
EVERY TEACHER, STUDENT, AND BUSINESS MAN SHOULD HAVE A COPY OF THE 


Farrian Complete Syste 


mM 


Penmanship. 


By J. 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE 


Fo, use in Common Schools, High Schools, Normal Schools, Business Colleges, Academies, and Self Instruction. I 
Principles, which are actualiy applied to the Science and Art of Studying and Teaching Penmanship. It is decidedly a new and complete course in the science and study of the art of arts, 


Address (to-day) 


Ww. FARR, 


Author. 
WORK. 


nothing heretofore having appeared on this plan of teaching writing. Only Three Principles. Simple and easily understood—yet full and comprehensive. 
mat ship plates, 123 lessons in Penmanship and writing, including less »ns on the “ Science and Art,” “Material,” “ Positions,” “Form,” ‘‘ Movement,” “Speed,” “Muscle,” “ Measurement,” ‘Angle, 
: Slant,” Copies for Practice, Outlice of Courses of Study for all grades of schools. Directions to teachers, Description, Analysis, and explanation of all the Figures, Small Letters and Cap 
itals with “ Rules” for same. 23 lessons in Correspondence ; 20 ]essons in Business Forms aad 100 Models, and a complete course in the Elements of Book keepivg making a total of 300 pp. 
questions and answers and other questions for review, class use, and study preparatory for examination in Penmanship. Any system of writing can be analyzed by these “ Principles 
and Rules.” It is a business course withia itself, which no student, teacher, or business man can well afford to be without. Size, 54 inches by 9 inches, substantially bound large plain print, 
heavy paper, and beautiful throughout every page. Owirg toa large “outlay” for the plates, manuscripts, etc, we cannot send out Aree Copies ; but in order to introduce this work into the 
Schools and colleges of the United States, at once, we will send it postpaid to any address at the above Special Price. 
Send draft, money order or postal note. Stamps taken for fraction of a dollar. The work is now ready and all orders will be filled the day received. First come, first served. 
Money will be refunded if the book is not satisfactory. Half pric», or $1.00, for first introduction into class use. Correspondence with teachers and others invited. 


KANSAS BOOK COMPANY, Logan, Kansas. 


It is a Progressive, Educational, Scientific work based upon Scientific 


Leam ta Ye 
SPECIAL. 


For $1.50 we will send the complete work 
postpaid, provided your order reaches us 
ON OB BEFORE MARCH 31, next. 
This is ‘‘Special,” and orders will not be 
filled at this rate after March 31, 1894. 


Itcontains 200 elegant illustrative pen- 
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, grade, although some may take the ‘M'’; and so/tuae”’ is by Paul Leicester Ford, and enrich 

Some Recent Publications. on to particalarize to the he of a considerable list. | many rare a te and fac-similes. ‘Th. Daag 
It is not enough, however, to know that a good/ ter of an Karl,” by Professor Slade of Harvarg 
Title. Author. Publisher * Price. |article is manufactared, and that it is adapted in|is an account of the romantic career of Lady 

every way to fill particolar requirements. The| Blanche Murphy, who spent her last years in 
The World’s Parliament of Religion (2 vols-) . Barrows Parliament Pub Co, Chicago $5 00 know in what features the value exists. | little cottege in the White Mountains. A . 
E Natural Law Wood Lee & Shevard, Boston 1 25| must. know in what features B portrait 
Men, Women and Books rae Chas. Seribner’s Sons, N ¥ 1 00| In regard to the Dixon American Graphite pencil | of Lady Blanche and views of her English anq 
The Penance of John Logan ; ‘ Black Harper & ros, - 80/ such information, together with many facts of in. American homes accompany the article. Mr, Ap. 
Memoirs of “herlock Holmes . 1 terest and information pertaining to the history aud | drew M. Davis, whose res of Ann Radcliff 
The Ideal of Humanity in Old Times and New Blarkie F. H. Revell Co, New York 1 00) oufacture of this leed pencil are given by Wal-| whose name has recently been conferred vpos i 
Fovnlel Taater Goleridge i ws. « 2 Macmillan & Co, New York 3 00| ton Day in a little pamphlet, entitled “The His- Harvard Annex, furnishes an_ article upon “Any 
The Dawn of Astronomy ‘ > . . Lockyer “ “ “ 5 0°! tory of a Lead Pencil.’’ This pamphlet is pub- Radoliff—Lady Mowlson,”” There is a beantify| 
A First Rook in Old English Fre 1 60 | lished by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of | picture of the Harvard Annex, or Radcliff 
srorrctonde of Jack aaphonse. +t Harte” Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston 1 25| Jersey City, and may be obtained of them for ten | lege, a2 we — now call it, and there are othe 
Rose, Shamrock and Thistle . . , - Kettle G. P, Putnam’s Sons, N ¥ 2 00) cents. interesting ast: ations. A fully illustrated ari. 
The Aim of Life . . . . . Moxom Roberts Bros. Bostou 1 00 cle on ‘* Prazil,’’ by John C. Redman, is timely, 
Primitive Music . ° ° ° 9 ° Wallaschek Longmans, Green & Co, N Y 4 50 Mr. MeCrakan has an article on * Wetpertiens 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Epwin E. ts, 612 17th Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C., bas ready a small relief map of the 
United States which he can sell for $25.00. Also 
models of Massachusetts and New Jersey, and also 
a model of the District of Colambia, such as is to 
be used in the schools of Washington, D.C. This 
latter model is finished with a slate surface, and 
left for the students to put on the drawings 
with crayons. By this device a student or class 
can complete one, and then it oan be erated 
for another pupil or class. As a means of study- 
ing and fixing in the mind the physical features 
this plan is.excellent. Mr. Howells has also some 
collections of minerals of great value for the use of 
schools, They are by far the best collections for 
the price ever introduced into the country. Send 
to him for prices and explanations. His address is 
612 17th Street, Washington, D. C. 


ImPORTANT.— When visi New York City, 
save Express and Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral Dok. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 

upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Papa,’’ said Benny Blivens, ‘‘ New York is 
called the Empire state, isn’t it ?’’ 

** Yes, Benny.”’ 

“And Pennsylvania is the Keystone state ?’’ 

Yes,’ 

**And Indiana is the Hoosier state.’’ 

Yes.’’ 

*‘And Ohio is the Buckeye state ?’’ 

It is.’’ 

**And if Utah is admitied will it be a Marriage 
atate ?’’— Pittsburg Chronicle. 

Tor PuzzLe SOLVkD.— Perhaps no local 
disease has puzzled and baftled the medical profes- 
sion more than nasal catarrh. While not immedi- 
ately fatal it is among the most nauseous and dis- 
gua'iog ills the flesh is heir to, and the records 
show very few or no cases of radical cure of chronic 
catatrh by any of the many modes of treatment 
until the introduction of Ely’s Cream Balm a few 
years ago. The success of this preparation has 
been most gratifying and surprising. No druggist 
is without it. 


— $100.00 reward for always doing the right 
thing at the right time and in the right place. 
One of these things is when at the stationer’s to 
order a box of Esterbrook’s pens. 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY. 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company is the 
name which designate a distinctly American enter- 
prise, and its product, the famous Dixon pencils, 
is a distinctly American achievement. The attaix- 
ments of this American success was conceived by 
American intelligence developed in American 
material. The cedar of the case is the pro- 
dact of the foreste of America, the graphite of 
the “lead ”’ the product of her mines. North and 
South have united in the service of the American 
citizen ‘‘ who knows a good thing when he sees it,” 
and who shows his appreciation of the availability 
of the resources of his country, by upholding them 
by word and deed; by employing them whenever 
their adaptability is obvious. 

We sometimes ask, ‘‘ What becomes of all the 
pins?’ and an equally appropriate question is 
‘* What becomes of all the pencila ?’’ The Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company makes upward of 30,000,- 
000 pencils a vear. Yet the success of the Ameri- 
can Graphite Pencil is not to be called phenomenal, 
simply because this pencil is so admirably adapted to 
its purpose of being that its success is perfectly 
natural. 

Several points are to be in 

il for any given purpose. First in importance 
the length. The normal length of a pencil is 7 
inches, and yet for special purposes pencils are 
made both shorter and longer than 7 inches. 
Again, pencils may be considered with respect to 
the finish of the wood composing the casing. 
Cheap grades of pencils admit of various styles of 
finish not recognized in first class articles. Along 
with the finish is to be considered the stamp which 
is applied to the pencil. 

It is the pride of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company that every kind, grade, and finish of 
pencil that is demanded for any purpose whatever 
is mads by them. The bookkeeper, for the small 
figores in his ledger, in taking off a trial balance, 
and in footing columns preparatory to entering the 
figures in ink, prefers a pencil with a comparatively 
hard lead, teking a long, sharp point, and making 
avery fine figure. Again, the artist and drafte- 
man require an assortment of grades in order to 
produce the effects that are desired in their work. 
For certain plans and sketches, imitating etchings, 
hard pencils are demanded; for other classes of 
wotk—for example, sketches resembling crayons 
—exceedingly soft pencils are necessary. The 
artist and draughtsman then occupy middle ground, 
while, at the other extreme are the editor and re- 
porter who, using soft paper, demand a pencil 
with a soft lead, and who prefer that pencil which 
make the least possible friction when passing over 
the paper. The school-boy requires a medium 
soft pencil for the general work that falls to him to 
do, and the business man, with occasional entries 
in memorandum books, uses about the same grade. 


The stenographer alao requires about the '‘SM”’ 


Welson’s First Science Reader. 


This new book. designed for Supplementary work, has many distinctive features which reco 
to any progressive teacher. The print is large; the pictures are from nature gy 
picture with every lesson; the sentences are in child language; the sentences are short 
and intended to arouse thought; they are about things ef which the children like te talk. 


The mechanical part of the book is excellent. Low rates for introduction. Bound in boards. 20 ects. ; 


in cloth, 25 cts. 


My catalogue describes dozens of other works for Supplementary Reading. 


A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


W. 
SORERMERHORN & 
8 East 14th 
NEW YORK. 


AND 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The February number of The Journal of the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, Pa., has the 
following articles: “Artificial Refrigeration 
Through Street Pipe Lines from Central Stations,” 
by David Branson; ‘* The Use of Steel in Electric 
Machines,’’ by H. F. Parshall; ‘A Plea for the 
Study of Elementary Forestry in the Lower 
Schools,’’ by Edwin J. flouston, Ph. D., and ‘* The 
History and Modern Development of the Art of 
Interchangeable Construction in Mechanism,” by 
W. F. Darfee. Io the Chemical Section is found 
‘*Comments on the Determination of Phosphoric 
Acid by Titration of the ‘Yellow Precipiate” as 
described bv Mr. Henry Pemberton, Jr.,”’ by W. J. 
Williams, F.IC., F.C.S, ete. ‘ Comparison of 
Pemberton’s Method of Phosphor’s Acid Deter- 
mination with the Official Method,’’ by Francis 
Bergami; ‘‘ Normal Chlorine in Spring Waters 
near Philadelphia,’”’ by Reuben Haines; ‘‘A Con- 
tribution to Pemberton’s Volumetric Method for 
Phosphoric Acid Deterrination,’’ by Dr. Drano 
Terne. Ino the Electrical Section is given ‘‘ The 
Theory and Design of the Closed oil Constant Car- 
reat Dynamo,’’ by Henry S. Carhart. In the 
Section of Engineers and Naval Architects are 
* Sabdivisi »ns of Steamships and Safety if Case of 
Injory,’’ by Andrew Ham, and the Proceedings of 
the Institute for the month. In a supplement is a 
State Weather Service. Monthly Bulletin, and 
Maps. $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Frank- 
lin Institute. 


— The Febraary number of the New England 
Magazine might almost be called a Washington 
number, and it will be read with special interest 
by the hundreds of people jast now preparing to 
celebrate Washington’s birthday. There is an in- 
teresting account of President Washington’s visit 
to Boston in 1789, with many extracts from his 
diary detailing his experiences. The frontispiece 
of this number is a beautifal reproduction of the 
famous portrait of Washington by Stuart, now 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. This and the 
companion portrait of Martha Washington accom- 
pany a valuable article by William Howe Downes 
of the Boston Transcript, on the Stuart portraits. 
“*The Beginnings of American Dramatic Litera- 


Representation.” ‘Twelve Hundred Miles 
Horseback Ooe Hundred Years Ago,” from the 
diary of Hezekiah Prince. who rode from R xk. 
land, Me., to Richmond, Va. ‘A Southern Ge. 
tleman’s Estate,” is by Chas. Hallock. 
in Love’ is by Robert B. Hale. There isa story 
by Mies Helen M. Winslow, president of the Ney 
England Women’s Press Club; and half a doz:y 
striking poems complete the contents of this nom. 
ber. Warren F. Kellogg. Boston: Park Square, 
Price, $3.00 a year; single copies, 25 cents. 


— The Metropolitan Magazine for February has 
a very striking frontispiece drawn by L. Marold, 
entitled ‘' Let Me Try to Describe Her to You," 
followed by a story, illustrated by tht same artist, 
and written by Arthur S. Hardy; ‘'W. A. Dob. 
son explains ‘‘ The Designing and Building of 
Warship’’; Elaine G. Eastman treats of ‘‘ Indian 
Ware and Warriors”; W. D. Howells portrays 
the ‘‘Aspects avd Impressions of a Platocratic 
City’; James Creeman describes graphically 
‘*The Great Naval Fight Between the Melobsn 
and the Pentheroy’’; Armando Palacio Valdis 
has a rare story entitled ‘‘ The Origin of Thought” 
‘*Aerial Navigation ’’ is treated by L. P. Mozillard, 
under the taking title of ‘‘ Gliding Flight.’’ H, 
H. Boyesen has for his theme ‘‘ The Saga of Erie 
the Red’’; St. George Mivat writes of ‘‘ God's 
Will and Human Happiness;’’ Esther Singleton 
treats of Perfume Worship in All Ages;’’ T, 
C. Crawford’s story is entitled ‘‘ The Disappear. 
ance Syndicate’’; which is followed by well filled 
departments of ‘In the World of Art and Let- 
ters,’ and ‘‘The Progress of Science.’ Price. 
15 cents; $1.50 a year. New York: Jobn Bris 
ben Walker, Editor. 


— Nos. twenty-nine and thirty of Halligan’: 
Tilustrated World’s Fair are beautifal in typclogy 
and engraving, and support the full significance of 
the eub-title, ‘A Pictoral and Literary History of 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition.’”’ Part 
twenty-nine presents Chicogo Day ina Nutshell,” 
with accompanying illustrations, and with [saac 
A. Poole’s ballad of the “ Chicago Court House 
Ball.’? The leading article of number thirty is 
Frederick F, Cook’s description of Jackson Park. 
Four pages are given up to the reprodaction, 1 
view to the Southern portion of the World’s Fair 


Frys Cream Balen Fo, 


po 
£OLDin HEP 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 
ELY BROTHERS, 


66 Warren St. New York. Price 60 cts.iil 


* * * * 
The Declaration of Independence 


Of Julv 4, 1776, 


SHOULD HANG UPON THE WALLS OF EVERY SCHOOLROOM IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


We have made arrangements with the publisher which enable us to off ° 
simile in every detail of the original manuscript, engrossed phe pe ani 


“The Onanimons Declaration 


promulgated to the world by the Continental Con . 
served in the Library of the State Department at Washtngtoy, be” ade 
_ The text, as :eproduced, is the exact dimensions of the original, viz.: 24 inches in width by 3° 
inches in height, and is followed on the same sheet by an “ official history of the docu- 
ment as taken from the Journals of the Continental Congress,” print<< 
in great primer and pica type, so that it can be read easily at a distance of six feet 

The millions of children who have heretofore been educated in our schools never had the 
great privilege of seeing the Declaration in its original form. For the first time, therefore, in 
the history of our Government, the youth of this nation have the opportunity presented them, not 
only of seeing the * aoaet charter of our liberties.” just as it was signed by the fifty- 
by they did as Franklin remarked at the time, 
. ang together,”— but of havin , on the 

© veritable history of the venerable document 


Price, printed on natural toned paper, mounted ready for hanging, packed in strong tube, by mail, 


* * * 


six representatives 
“would hang se 
same sheet, 


posipaid, 75 cents. 
cece ee 


* %* %* 


* * 


* 


States of America,” 


eke 
* * 


kg We now offer it free to any present subscriber 
of the Journal of Education 
ok ri one new cash subscription at the regular price of $2.50 a year; or two 
e ve months trial subscriptions, at $1.00 each. Don’t delay, but send in the 
subscriptions at once before it is too late. 


All orders must be addressed, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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| 
from the movable platform; and of the Northern 


rtion from the heights of the Manufscturer’s| Sxxies embraces the whole world, and a complete 
In both numbers aco many fall. series will give the possessor faithful illustrations 


uilding. 
e illastrations, and many emaller ones embel- 
lish the articles which they accompany. 


by Halligan’s beautiful souvenir. 


They | of all that is interesting and wonderfal on the 
so fortunate to by globe. All the famous cities, all the noted scenes, 
feel that they can sppreciate m all the grand old ruins, all the wonderful bridges, 
and its significance if it is brought home to them all the great works of art, either from the brush 
or the chisel, to be fourd in the world, are here por- 

—Especial intereet attaches to the February | trayed with a fidelity only to be secured by the aid 
number of Romance from the fact that its leading | o¢ photography. 
feature is a ghost story written expressly for it by page 93. 


THE range covered by the STODDARD ART 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


THOSE 


send a 2-cent stamp will get this pamphlet free. 
for 25 cents each: and the next 100,000 will not get it at all 
biog: aphies of Aristotle, Arnold, Karna'd, Basedow, 
Comenius, Dwight, Emerson, Epicuras, age, Pes*a'ozzi, Piato, Pythagoras, Richter, Kousseau, 
‘rasmus, 
hast, and Emma Willard—quite a variety, and a good deal that you can’t get any where elee. Itcostusa thousand 
dollars to prepare and priut the edition now so nearly exhausted, but it has paid very well, if we can jndge by the 
increase i: our business We notice particularly that people send to us for teachers even 
ervon, clvse by New Yor ty, writes Feb. 12: “ Miss 
For further particulars sce} iy the School Bulletin Agency, bave been elected as teachers in the new Chester Hill school, at a salary of $50 a 
month each. les 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“ Thirty-two Portraits of Great Texchers" that we rublished last year, to’ scatter advertisements of 
this Agency are ne rly gone—less than 2000 left And they wilt not be repriuted. for in advertise- 
ments this Agency foll ws Shakespesre aud does not repeat itself. The first 1500 teache's who 
rhe next 300 w ll get it for 19 cents each; the next +00 will get it 
You will remember that it contains portraite and 
Locke, Mann, Melancthon, Miller, Montaigue. Yore, 
Hamilton, Schimmelpeunich, Socerates, Sturm, Taylor, Tiliing- 


Froebel, Harris, Jacotot, 


PORTRAITS 


recommended 


and Miss 


also elected, but declined.” 


Miss Mary E. Wilkins, and the firet of the kind 


that she has ever given tothe public. This iesue 
opens the fourth year of this popular monthly, and 
is the firat of a series which will contain, besides 


Educational Institutions. 


many other special attractions, illustrations of the PRE 


chief types of the ‘‘short story,’ in groups of 


three. A group of Society Talea appears this 
month, one American (by Nora Perry), one French | your, address SEMINA 


TUITION ; special offer to boy, gir), teacher; 
if sen’ stamp, name paper, Not ran for profit ; 
all college or busines branches,from Greek and 


6034 Woodlawn Av, 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “curcaco. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


- Granville, N.Y. 


and the other Eoglish; a valentine story; 4 re- 
markable psycholegical tale by Erckmacn-Chat- 


rian; and other narratives in great variety by such Berkeley School, ¥. M. c. A Bldg. 
authors as Gay de Maupassant, William O. Stod- | fie certincate admiteto all colleges accepting certifica'es. 


dard, and ‘‘ Fannie Forrester’? make up a strong Pupils sent yearly to [ustitute of Techuology, Harvard 
an 


and well-balanced number. 
sued by Romance Pabliehing Company, Clinton 


This magazine is is-| Catalogues forwarded. Tenth Tear begins Sept. 25. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 


5 
TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


Hall, Astor Place, New York. at $2.50 a year. 


COLLEGES. 


Cc. J. ALBERT, M ; NEW HAND BOOK 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. NOW READY. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to Colleges 

MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘and Families 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
everv department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York, 


— The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
has twenty valuable articles, selected from the 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schoos, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


leading foreign magazines. Among those of spe- 


cial interest to readers of JOURNAL on “ Educa- 
tion and Instruction,’”’? by Lord Coleridge; Some 
Thoughts on Rosseau; ‘‘ Insect Gods,’’ Professor 


Tyndall, by Professor Hoxley; “* Masses in Liter-| in, of teachers in all branches of industrial drawin 

ature; ‘' Nerves and Nervousness’; ‘‘ Constanti- For circular and further particulars apply at the 

nople in 1893,’’ and many others, throwing light | school, Newbury, corner of Fxeter Street. Boston. 


upon history, biography and literature. ‘To the 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 


G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


student of the best foreign literature the Eclectic QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


is the one periodical that he will find most service- 
able, as it presents complete papers. For more 
than 80 years we have drawn from ite pages, and 
can bear testimony t> its merits. Price, $5.00 2 
year; single numbers, 45 cents. New York: 144 
8th St. E. R. Pelton, Publisher. 


— Outing for February is a charming number. 
The prominent features of this very readable iseue 
are ‘Invisible Chains,’’ a story; ‘‘ Canoeing in 
Honduras’; ‘* Huntingio Polar Regions’’ ; “In 
the Land of Josephine— A Path Through the 
Woods’’; “The Nation.! Guard of Pennsylva- 
nia,’’ and the usuel editorials, poems, records, 
etc. New York: The Onting Co. 


— The secret of the great success of The Cor. 
mopolitan is not so hard to find, if one looks care. 
fully over the number for February. A story by 
Valdés, the famous Spanish novelist, the first from 
his pen to appear in any American magszine, ie 
begun in this pumber. Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s 
story, ‘‘A Rejected Manuscript,” is charmingly 
illustrated by L. Marold. A profusely illustrated 
article on the designing and building of a war-ship 
appeals to the interest taken by all in the new 
navy, and a thrilling description of a naval combat 
under the significant title: ‘‘ The Meloban and 
the Pentheroy’’ describes, after the manner of 
the Battle of Dorking, a possible sea-fight, the 
outcome of which is watched by the entire naval 
world, ‘*Gliding Flight’’ is an interesting con- 
tribution to the problem of aeriel navigation by 
one who has studied the flight of soaring birds io 
the East for twenty years. Elaine Goodale, who 
married a member of the Sioux nation, has some 
interesting information of Indian Wars and War- 
riors. T, C. Crawford, the Washington corres- 
pondent, gives the firat half of a startling story, 
under the title of ‘‘ The Disappearance Syndicate.’’ 
The poetry in this number by Sir Edwin Arnold, 


Gruham R. Tomson and William Young, is un-| make to subscribers of the Journal of Education 
usually good. The Departments, “ In the World| wishing to take other periodicals. If you want a 


of Art and Letters’? and the ‘Progress of 
Scie ce’’ continue to have as contribatoras men 
famous in both continents. 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HypDk, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues. address the 
Principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies oaly. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGar, Ph D. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MAs3. 
For botn sexes. 
For Catalogues, address 
J. @. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


OUR CLUBBING RATES 
Journal of Education 


ONE YEAR, anp 


Review of Reviews (new only), : : 
Harper’s Weekly, : H H H 
Century Magazine, 8 8 
Atlantic Monthly, 8 3 
The Forum, : 
Popular Science Monthly, : 3 3 H 
The Cosmopoiitan, 3 8 
Lippincott’s Magazine, : 8 
McClure’s Magazine, : 3 : H 
The Arena, : H H 
Kclectic 8 3 3 
North American Review, : 3 $ 8 


St. Nicholas, : : $ 
The Critic, 8 8 3 8 
The Nation, : $ 3 

Current History, 
Education, : 8 
Educational Review, : 8 3 
Our Little Men and Women, 3 8 
Ba land . . 


y . . : . 
The above are only samples of the prices we can 


3 . . 
. 


ublication not mentioned in this list write us for 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston, Maas. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA.’ 


Assets, January Ist, 1894, at marke! value, . 
Liabilities, reserve calculated at 4 per cent,  % 


Surplus, the property of Policy Holders, ._. $2,671,484 93 
BUSINESS OF THE COMPANY IN 1893. 

Receipts for premiums . . «© «© « « + $5,018,273 58 

Receipts for interest, rents, etc. 

Death losses, endowments paid and annuities. . . + «+ » 1,646,865 9o 

Distribution of surplus (dividends to insured). . + + «© » 768,102 08 


Increase of reserve for security of members 
Total insurance outstanding 


$22,773,911 24 
20.102,426 31 


2,019 534 00 


. 


PLYMPTON & eens General Agents, Boston, Mass. 


BARNARD BROS., 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention the Journal of Hducation. 


Schools, 
24,255,298 00 schools Carefully recommended to parents. 


1 
124,287,718 00 ane of schoo property 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


( This Bureau has no special “ seedtime and harvest,” if we mean by seedtime a time of waiting for the 
seed to germinate and grow. New teachers are constantly registering and school ¢fficers are con. 
| scanty applying for well qualified teach: rs, at this office, not only to fill accidental vacancies, but for 
the spring and Autumn as well, Hence now is emphaticaliy the time forall who seek positions or 
Prow pt and careful attention to all calis for teachers, whether in person or by | 
etter. Our list of teachers is large. «mbracing many of the ablest and best in the profession, for every 
department of school irom the kindergarten to the college. J 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once, Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
UNION SCHOOL BUREA Registers the Best Teachers. 


CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGISTRATION FEE, 
3486 Positions Filled. | 


postage only ; but depends on actual results, 
First Year Salaries amount to 06,008,860 00, 


to register. 


Does not our plan commend itself to you? 
ERR & HUYSSUON, Managers, 2 W. 14TH ST., NEW York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., ; 106 Wabash Ave. 32 Church 8t., | 12044 So.Spring 8t.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Il. ’ | Toronto, Canada. | nes Gai. Portland, Ore. 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers fx. desirable soeieiane. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
m. 


who are qualified to fll t Addresa 
a FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Putiding, DENVER, COLO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
0 YOU WANT TO TEACH? If SO, register in the 
wayscpen tor pro'| Teachers’ Co-operative Association of New England. 


always open for pro. 
Send for Manual. 86 BROMFIELD ST,, BOSTON, 


gressive teachers. 
F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency * 


Provides schools of all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 
positions. Now is the time to register. aan stamp for circulars. 


RLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Teachers Wanted Immediately. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


and call or write. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, B. RUGGLES & CO. (Palace Hotel Bidg,) 


wishing a change at 
237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI. OHio. 


The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus. 


A BUREAU IN EACH STATE. — ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL. 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Mgr., Central Office, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
The League recommends teachers direct. 

t us represent you to Schools aud Colleges that| One year’s subscription to The National Teacher 
a. inete tonohore through our League of Bureaus, and Schoo! Board Journal, an educational news- 
before the vacanctes become public, and thus avoid | paper, TUGRTHER WITH enrollment tn ail branches 
sharp competition. lof the League, for one fee by registering now. 
Write for full list of State Managers and illustrated circulars to 

FRANK E. PLUMMER, Geil. Mgr., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
A first-class Teachers Bureau. We place more 
teachers in Minnesota than all other agencies 
combined. Large business throughout the north- 
west. Send for our new catalogue. R.B. HAZARD, 
Manager, 457 Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn, 


NORMAL 
GRADUATES 


In great demand at this Office. 
Now is the time to register for 
positions constantly offered. 


Apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


8 Somerset St... Boston. 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
ducation will 


WO the Journal of secure & 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENUY. 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


Teachers’ Agency 


and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

American ‘eachers, ‘essors. 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Families, and Churches, lars of choice 


150 Firra A (corner Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


and Recitations 
Societies, Churehes, etc. Samples FREE 
CTT & (Bot, 1080) 


ear’s becripti f 
PUBLISHING OO., Somerset 8t., Boston. 
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WORCESTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES. 


Worcester's New Worcesters New 
Academic Dictionary. Comprehensive Dictionary. 


Adopted and used in New York City, Philadelphia, Boston, Cambridge 
Chicago, St. Louis, Worcester, Lowell, Salem, Washington, and hun- 
dreds of cities and towns throughout the United States and Canada. 
Recently adopted for North Carolina, West Virginia, and Virginia. 


WORCESTER’S NEW ACADEMIC DICTIONARY 


Is designed especially for the use of the HIGHER SCHOOLS AND SEMINARIES OF 
LEARNING, but is well adapted in its scope and range to the needs of families 
and individuals. 

The distinctive features of the book is its treatment of the etymology of 
words, In no other work of its size and class (so far as is known to the editors ) 
is there anything approaching it in fullness and completeness in this regard. 


Printed from entirely new plates. 688 pages. 264 Illustrations. 


WORCESTER’S NEW COMPREGENSIVE DICTIONARY 


Contains a full vocabulary of 48,000 words. The design has been to give the 
greatest quantity of useful matter in the most condensed form, to guard 
against corruptions in writing and speaking the language, to adapt the work 
to the use of the higher schools and seminaries of learning, and also to make 
it a convenient manual for families and individuals. 


WORCESTER’S COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY was re- 
cently adopted for use in the schools of Tae District or Cotumsia. ‘The 
first order was for 2,700 copies. 

Printed from entirely new plates. 688 pages. 577 Illustrations, 
Special Prices to Schools. 


For sale by all booksellers. Circulars sent on application to the publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


By Note — Not by Rote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ‘‘ NORMAL MUSIC COURSE” 
by Joun W. Turts and H. EK. Hout. 
“ Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . . and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.’’— Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


First Steps in the Patriotic Education of American Children. 
ADOPTED BY THE W.R. CORPS AND STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO: OF INDIANA. 


THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER FOR THE LITTLE CITIZEN. postpaid, 


Gives the political history of the United States and the relations of children to the government of 
the home, the school and their country in a compact and interesting form. 


THE HISTORY, ETHICS on MANUAL ofthe “AMERICAN PATRIOTIC SALUTE.’ 


OD and our Country.’’ 
Explains the object of the Salute and the method of executing it. By mail, postpaid, 5 cents, 


The ““ PRIMER” and the “ SALUTE,” ordered together, by mall, 12 cts. 
Remit by postage stamps to Col. GEO. T. BALCH, 33 E. 22d St., New York City. 


WE WANT SOMEBODY 


In every county to sell our new publications—“ Geographical Spice,” “ Normal 
School Outlines,” and others—to teachers. Liberal commission allowed. Send 
for new catalogue and terms. 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, St 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


9UST PUBLISHED: 


GRAMMATICAL CAUTIONS. A concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affording the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By James F. WILtIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper: 
price, 25 cents. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By JAMEs F. WILLIS. This book has mt | met with a very large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested,— ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming 
Paper: price, 25 cents. 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


END US ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION 


And we will send you by registered mail FREE one of the Columbian 
Souvenir Malf-dellars, worth $1.00 each. 


NEW ENCLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 3 Somerset 8t.. Boston. 


Journal of Education| 


De YOU 


WANT A COPY OF 


“ Snap Shots by an Old Maid”? 


A book that suggests some things in our Public 
School System which need attention, and points out 
many commendable things which Dr. Rice seems not 
to have observed in his recent tour of inspection. 

All who have read ‘‘ Preston Papers,’ by the 
same author, will welcome this new book from her 
pen. Those who have not will want both. 

‘Snap Shots” has been published as a serial in 
one of our educational papers, and will be brought 
out in book form in January, 1894. Same size, price, 
ete., as Preston Papers ”’—12mo, cioth; price, $1.00. 


N B ___ Advance orders, if accompanied by 
the cash, will be filled at 


75 CENTS. 


You cannot afford to miss this opportunity. Do 
not wait until publication day before sending, as all 
orders after April 1 will be at the advanced price. 

Send meow if you want it at reduced price. 

Address PUBLISHER, 
87 West 10th St , New York City. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T, H. Castor & Co, successors, 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized ogency for Henry Holt & Co.’s and Hachette 
& Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY Hout & Co. WM. R. 
JENKINS, E STEIGER & Co., M D BERLITZ& Co, 
HACHETTE & Cit. (London), GINN & Co, HEATH & 
Co, ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer- 
ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
from the European book centres. 

KOEHLER, NEUMANN, & CO. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 
Intended for Self-study or for Use in Schools. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. Awarded tho first prize at the 
Columbain Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 

SPANISH IN TWENTY LESSONS _ Iutroduction from 
H.H. Don Carlos de Borbon. 11thed. Cloth, $1.60. 
INGLES EN VRINTB LECOIONES. Prologue by Don Emilio 

Castelar. 4th edition. Cloth, $2.00. 
FR«sNOCBS EN VEINTB LECOIONKS. (In press.) 
AMPARO. Readivg book for universities, colleges, etc. 
Edition in Spanish and English. 75 cte.; Spanish only 
annotated in English, 2d edition, 50 cts. 
ELINDIANO. 4th edition. Sparish and English, 50 cta. 
6th edition, Spanish annotated in Engiish, 40 cts. 
D&PUES DB LA LLUVIA. 8ded. annot’d in English, 35c. 
VERBOS EsPaNOLEs. 4thed. All the Spanish verbs, 40c, 
MODELOS PaRA UARTAS, 13th edition. 40 cts. 
“ Cortina Library.” Send for Catalogue of the larg- 
est stock of choice Spanish books in theUnited States. 
Liberal discount to Dealers, Professors, and Colleges. 
CORTINA SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
111 W. 34th St.. New York. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
43,45, and 67 East Tenth St., New York, 
REED & KELLOG6’S Complete Course in Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
CULLARD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books). 
MAYNARD’S Knglish Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. 
HR. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
6 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Uhicago. 


TEN BOOKS FOR PRICE OF ONE. 
SEND F/R A CATALOGUE OF 


THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY 
OF SCIENCE, 

Containing the works of the foremost scientific 

writers of the age — The Great Classics of Modern 

Thought —Strong Meat for them that are of full age. 

Single numbers. 15 cts.; Double numbers. 30 cts. 
address, THE HUMBOLDT PUBLISHING OO., 

19 Astor Place, New York. 


FREEHAND DRAWING. 


Books by ANSON K. Cross, Instructor in the 
Mass. Normal Art School and in the School of Draw- 
ing and Painting, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

‘' Freehand Drawing, Light and Shade 
and Freehand Perspective.”’ Illustrated by 34 
plates $150 

‘* Drawing in the Public Scheols.”» A Man- 
ual for Teachers. 75 cts. 

Sent | mail on receipt of price, or both for $2.00. 

. K. CROSS, Normal Art School, Boston. 


Emerson’s 
New Male Quartettes, 


Especially valuable and not 
too difficult, the latest book of 
its class. 128 pp 365 quartettes. 


NEW 
MUSIC 
BOOKS 


OF 
$6.75 per dozen not prepaid. 
Dow's Sacred Orpheus 
College Songs. 
50. 
gilt, $1.00. 
Paper, SOc. $7.20 per doz.'not prepaid. Boards, 
Complete edition. Paper, 50c. Cloth, gilt. $4. 


Paper, 60c. $5.40 per dozen: 
not prepaid. Boards, 75 cents. 
A fine collection. 190 pp. 92 
Most complete collection. 250,- 
000 sold. Paper, 50 cts. Cloth 
American Male Choir. 
Very complete Both sacred and secular music 
$1.00. $9.00 per dozen not prepaid. 
War Songs. 
Male Voice Choir. 
By L. O. Emerson. 112 pp. 50 cents. 


Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price 


SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR OF 
ALL Books OF THIS CLASS. 


Agents for Decker Bros., Fischer, and Jacobs Pianos 
Wilcox & White Automatic Organs. Pianos exchanged 
or sold on installments. 

For Musical Instruments, Strings, etc., send to John 
C. Haynes & Co., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSONS CO., New York. 


Vertical Penmanship. 


96 cts. per di zen. 
Send 25 cts. for samples. 
W. B. HARISON, 


School Specialties, Aven 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Standard keith. Coursey Monta! and 

- Course. en 

2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and mometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL oF EpucatTIon who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 


postal card, the name and address” 


to which he would like the paper 


sent, 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Relief Maps and Models. 


Send for Descriptive Price List. 


Just ComMpLETED, Relief Maps of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey, on small scale, for schools. 


Systematic Collections, 


ICAL MODELS, 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &O. } Send for ciroular. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 


17th st, N. W., Washingten, D. 


Minerals, 
Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 
7ARelief Maps, 


Send for Circular. 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


